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In THE LITERARY Dicest 


For many years “The Spice of Life” Department of The Literary 
Digest has been one of its most popular features. More than 
merely a page of anecdotes, this department, as its name implies, 
contains a goodly slice of that wholesome humor which is so 
distinctly a part of American life. So popular is this feature that 


it is now the basis for showings HR) Fes tee ws the Scorchoman 


On THE SCREEN 


figured if one side of the horse 
| ee te other war sure to 
Leading theatres from coast to coast, that always present the best 
picture entertainment possible, find that in the short subject field 
these “Spice of Life” releases are the best of their kind. They 
are making millions laugh. If you are not now seeing “The Spice 


of Life” at your favorite theatre, speak to the manager. 
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“Face-Saving” Stamps 


Atter the “Manchurian Incident,” as the 
Japanese call it, of September 19, 1931, 
China was opposed to all communications 
with the new State. The tearing up of a 
portion of the South Manchuria Railway, 
near Mukden, at that time, set in motion 
Japanese “defense operations” aimed at 
Chinese soldiers and bandits in the railway 
zone. From these happenings resulted the 
State of Manchukuo, which was proclaimed 
as independent on February 18, 1932. 
When the Chinese refused to keep up 
communications with the new State, the 
postal service became disorganized. Postal 
matter coming from north of the Great Wall 
and bearing Manchukuo stamps, according 
to an American representative of the South 
Manchuria Railway, was regarded as mail 
without any stamps. So the person to whom 
it was addressed in China had to pay a 
double postage-rate, the same penalty as 
mail reaching him with insufficient postage. 
Many Chinese families have relatives liv- 
ing in Manchuria, because, in recent 
decades, so great a number of Chinese 
migrated beyond the Great Wall. Conse- 
quently, difficulties in the mail-service be- 
tween China and Manchuria caused mutual 
inconvenience on both sides of the Wall. 
To smooth the situation, Manchukuo has 
issued special stamps to “save” China’s 
“face.” Only in the Orient, it has been said, 
could such a thing happen. The new 
stamps, in denominations of two, four, eight, 
and twelve fen, do not bear the name Man- 
chukuo. [Three fen equal 1 cent in Ameri- 
can money.| This omission was no oversight 
of the designer, no error of the lithographer. 
The name was deliberately omitted to “save 
the face” of China, which refuses to recog- 
nize the official existence of Manchukuo. 
Manchukuo has agreed to use, whenever 
possible, stamps without the name of the 
country on mail destined for China. More- 
over, these stamps were to be canceled by 
Manchukuo with postmarks using the West- 
ern date for the year 1935, instead of the 
official “Second Year of Tatung,” as the 
current year is known in Manchuria. 


Public-School Bible-Study 


BE i anotea’s unique system of non-sec- 
tarian Bible instruction in the public 
schools has fulfilled all the expectations of 
its sponsors, according to a dispatch to 
The Christian Science Monitor. The plan, 
started more than twelve years ago, is 
financed by religious institutions, mission- 
ary societies, church auxiliaries, and the 
Parent Teachers Association. 

The ordinance under which the system 
was established stipulates that the religious 
organizations must provide courses accept- 
able to the Commissioner of Education and 
subject to his supervision. Altho the course 
is elective, and in nowise connected with the 
prescribed course of study, pupils receive 
cegular credit for work in the Bible classes. 

-At present twenty-two instructors, all ap- 
_proved by the city educational system, and 
jcompensated from a fund set up by “love- 
“offerings,” conduct regular classes in nearly 
=...1y high school and elementary institu- 
_tion in the city. 
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Two Questions of aaa 
Vital Importance to All 


Is legalized gambling on the increase? Are lotteries, 
sweepstakes, and other similar projects justified— 
are they as harmless as they seem? Twelve articles, 
beginning May 3, in The Christian Science 
Monitor, expose the dangers of such activities, 
show to what extent they are linked with crime 
and corrupt politics, what some governments are 
doing to encourage them—how others combat them. 


What does modern youth think about Fascism, 
Communism, war, peace, unemployment, religion? 
A second series of twelve articles, beginning May 17, 
presents informative and authentic answers . . 
includes contributions from heads of youth organ- 
izations. 


ak SPECIAL Low Price Offer 50 
The Monitor is One Month—Including Both Series Cc 


one of the best 


soi a ea’ In addition to these special articles, themselves worth 
The foreign edit- every cent of the low price, you will receive the generous 
ae rian Neb aiiens supply of good reading for all the family which the Monitor 
traordinarily well. supplies through its world-wide news gathering service, its 
a eee i. J ae special feature pages weekly and semi-weekly, its thought 
pie Br iieek provoking editorial page daily and, on Wednesdays, its 
Guiana. original and illuminating Weekly Magazine Section. To 


take advantage of this bargain in good reading use the 


coupon below. 
THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Dept. 420 at One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send The Christian Science Monitor to the address below for the period 
indicated by check mark. Remittance is enclosed. 


[] May 1 to May 31, one month, including both special series... .50c 


(= May 3 to May 16, including 12 articles, ‘‘Gambling—Who Wins?”....+..+-- 45e¢ 
(| May 17 to May 31, including 12 articles, “Questioning Youth” ......ee+++6+ 45e 
IFA cig pb lgy at tenCL ORO CECIONS COE Ca ORD LIRA ECHO RI Oat POR RCO Ok TAOS iB oy TO OMT Ce a 


Price of Regular Monitor Subscriptions 
0 1 MONTH, 75c 0) 3 MONTHS, $2.25 0 6 MONTHS, $4.50 O 1 YEAR, $9.00 
The Wednesday Issue only, including the Magazine Section, 1 year, $2.60—6 issues, 250 
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FREE 
HOME TYPING 
COURSE 


BRAND NEW 
MODEL No.5 


REMINGTON PORTABLE 


@ A brand new Remington for only 10c a day, An 
easy, practical Home Typing Course FREE. With it 
anyone quickly becomes expert on this machine...the 
most rugged, dependable portable made. Not used or 
rebuilt. Standard 4-row keyboard. Standard width 
carriage. Margin release on keyboard. Back spacer. 
Automatic ribbon reverse. Every essential feature of 
big office typewriters. Carrying Case FREE. Try it 
for 10 days without risking a cent. If you don’t agree 
it is the finest portable at any price, return it at our 
expense. Don’t delay. Without obligation, write now. 
Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 13-43, 205 E. 424 St., N. Y. C. 


QOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 

Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War. Professions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor, Miscel- 
laneous., Prose (30,000 words up); Verse (book-size col- 
lections). Friendly reading free and prompt report. 


Dept. D-2. DORRANCE & CO. Pubs., Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


_ PARLIAMENTARY 


HOME LESSONS 
in simple Book form 


Mary R. Plummer’s simple, method of 
mastering Robert’s Rules of Order sent on 
approval. Examine thoroughly, then send 
us $3.75 plus postage as payment in full, 
or return books within 5 days. i 
Associated Authors Service, Dept. 74, at 222 W. Adams, Chicago 


Auaken Your Inner Self 


Arouse your dormant personality! Use the slum- 
bering forces of your inner mind. Learn to com- 
mand your unused talents. Write for our new 
FREE SEALED BOOK, that tells how you 
may receive these teachings, Address; 


Scribe F.S.L. 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
SAN JOSE, (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them, Only 12,000 Certified Public Account- 
ants in the U.S. We train youthoroly athome in spare time for C.P.A. 
examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous experience 


unnecessary. Personal training undersupervision of staff of C.P.A's, 
including members of the American Institute of Accountants. Write 
for free book, ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’’ 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 452-H, Chicago 


The School That Has Trained Over 1,200 C. P. A.’s 


Start $1260 to 
$2100 a Year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. 
Common Education usually 
! sufficient. Many examinations 
coming. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book 
with list of positions 
and full particulars on 
how to get them. 

FRANKLIN Beets 


Dept. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


YOU CA BUY 


The First Folio Edition 

of Shakespeare’s Works 

unless you are a millionaire 

BUT YOU DON’T NEED TO! 

Our Facsimile Edition is as valuable for 
critical study as the priceless original, 
which is the sole authority for the text of 
Macbeth, The Tempest, Julius Caesar, and 
many other plays. 
$5 postpaid Quantity limited 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
360 Fourth Avenue New York 
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From Our Readers to Our Readers 


“We, the Privileged Classes” 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
A lot of the Big Boys, who have been em- 
barrassed by the New Deal, want to go “back 
to the Constitution.” But what they really 
need to protect them in their old ways of 
doing is a New Constitution, or, at least, a 
rehashing of the old one. The preamble should 
read something like this: 

“We, the privileged classes of people, of the 
United States, in order to form a more per- 
fect union of our interests, establish our 
justice (not social justice), insure domestic 
tranquillity toward our monopolies, provide for 
the common defense of Big Business and for- 
eign investments, promote the general welfare 
of our privileges, inherited and acquired, and 
secure the blessings of liberty—to take every- 
thing in sight—to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

Abingdon, Virginia. Car V. ESKBRIDGE. 


Federal Control of Schools 
To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 


-Your March 16 edition coniains some rather 


caustic criticism of my contention that Federal 
control of schools would be fair. My sugges- 
tion was made after viewing with apprehen- 
sion the disastrous collapse of our school- 
system during the depression; the closing of- 
the schools in many sections, the non-payment 
of teachers’ salaries, etc. With the firm hand 
of the Government in control, this would 
never have happened. I contend that educa- 
tion should be intrusted to the Government, 
and that it should be the Government’s most 
important function. 

Even before the depression, the conditions 
were unfair. For instance, in Massachusetts, 
the average number of years of school-life was 
9.08 years, while in Alabama, it was only 4.05 
years. 

Uniform schools, with uniform books, would 
eliminate the extreme inconvenience and the 
retarding of pupils who move from place to 
place. - Also, teachers might, without sacri- 
ficing part of their pensions, teach in any 
State. 

After all, uniform grade schools would be 
fairest from the view-point of the pulpit, the 
teacher, and the parents, who are the tax- 


payers. Can my critics tell me whom else we 
should consider ? Mase T. EcKERSTROM. 
Minneapolis. 


[The total current expenditure for public 
schools in the United States for 1931-32 was 
$2,161,170,000. Pupils enrolled (five to seven- 
teen years) totaled 26,275,441.—Editor.] 


Postal Savings—2 Per Cent. 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
The Federal Government has bought 22 per 
cent. of the capital stock of all the banks in 
the country. It has helped every little penny- 
in-the-slot with government cash, yet the 
Postal Savings Bank, the only bank in which 
the Government has a controlling interest, is 
in cold storage, with an interest rate of but 2 
per cent. Joun Buck ey. 
North Weymouth, Massachusetts. 


[Latest available figures show that at the 
end of the fiscal year of 1933 postal savings 
amounted to $1,187,186,205.—Editor. ] 


In Time of War—Huey P. Long 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
I would like to know who you and your 
readers would select to lead this country in 
time of war. 

I would pick Huey P. Lone 
New York City. = 


P.S.—I doubt if you will publish this. 
[See page 4, April 13 issue.—Editor. | 


C. S. Ivey. 


War-Money 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Admitting that peaceful stagnation is bad, 
I still maintain that a great deal of the money 
and resources that are now put into war- 
preparation could be used to better advantage 
to further scientific research in medicine, agri- 
culture, forestry, and other constructive ways. 

The greatest advances in culture and the 
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Eliza Crossing the River 
—Carlisle in the Duluth News-Tribune 


yarious sciences in any nation are always 
made in times of peace. 

Is it not more patriotic to help build up 
and improve your country than to undermine 
her morale, morals and health by war? 


Middlebury, Vermont. D. W. 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Young America’s heroic defense of war im- 
plies that Americans should not try to pre- 
vent war. 

Nevertheless millions of Americans—lovers 
and defenders of their native land—believe 
that united churchmen and laymen of all 
denominations should and could crush forever 
bloodthirsty bravos and would-be war-lords. 

Ten thousand times better than ruthless 
Hessian warfare is the defiant declaration that 
we will not wantonly destroy human life. 

JosepH L. Hoperns, Sr. 
Ozone Park, Long Island. 


Thank You 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
I wish to commend the editors of THE 
LITERARY Dicest for their excellent presenta- 
tion of Congressional activities as covered by 
the Charts now included. Am quite certain 
this service has greatly enhanced the value of 
Tue Dicest to many others besides myself. 
I trust this work will be continued. 
Washington, D.C. Irvin M. Gorruies. 


Animal Experimentation 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
On page 15 of the March 16 issue of your 
valued publication appears a report on the 
operation on the little McHenry girl for 
diaphragmatic hernia, 

I would like to commend you on the gen- 
eral sanity of your review, and particularly on 
the paragraph which mentions the fact that 
the skill required for the performance of this 
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operation was largely achieved as the result 
of animal experimentation. 

At a time when there are so many well- 
meaning, but wholly unbalanced, individuals 
who are violently opposed to animal experi- 
mentation, and trying in all possible ways to 
limit its use, it is refreshing to see the im- 
portance of animal experimentation stressed. 

I congratulate you! 

Henry F. Srorzt, M.D. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


Politics and Styles 


Tc the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Your issue of March 23 contained the follow- 
ing under “Topics in Brief”: 

THE prediction is made that a woman will 
be President of the United States before 1944, 
and the next question is what sort of costume 
she will wear for the inaugural.—Indianapolis 
News. 

Whatever she may choose to wear, I venture 
to predict it will express her individuality 
better than the “coat of many colors” fre- 
quently worn by male office-holders. 

Mrs. E. L. CHURCHIEF. 
Lunenburg, Massachusetts. 


And There You Are! 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Nowadays most men wear shirts with attached 
collars. Here is a trick I discovered which 
works so well with me that I am passing it 
along: 

Before putting on shirt, slip tie under collar, 
and fasten tie to shirt on each side with ordi- 
nary wire paper-clip. Put on shirt and tie 
together, remove clips, button shirt, and tie is 
in place all ready for tying. Keeps collar from 
wrinkling, and saves time and temper. 


mists that make ordinary reception but a blurry 
HENRY SCHMIEL. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


shadow of the real thing. Turn the dial, and though 
thousands of miles separate you from the singer, the 
speaker, the musician, every word, every note comes 
through real-as-life, rich and vibrantly true. You’re 


Stand By 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Thanks very much for yours of March 30 , : : 
giving us information about the archeological a microphone. For the same engineering genius Finest radio at anywhere near the 


It has everything..it gets everything 
(including the weather) 


there with a Crosley. And there means wherever there’s THE NEW CENTURION 


corroboration of the Biblical Chronicles. Just that built the world’s most powerful broadcasting DEO Ter ona, al eV 

as soon as the expedition has dug up the = : 57 brilliant features, including the 

order of Joshua directing the sun and moon station is also responsible for these all-world Crosley new Weather Band. Gets (and 
=) . 

to stand still, kindly advise us without un- Radios — fine radios that are not at all expensive. gots clearlyl)srigt) Only: eas cn eee 

reasonable delay W. E. PERKINS pee Police, apelin and nets 

‘ wary : yo & E : eur reception, but lets you listen 

Crestone, Colorado. THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION, Cincinnati, Ohio to Government Weather Reports 

MAKERS OF CROSLEY RADIOS AND CROSLEY SHELYADORS throughout the nation. Actually 

Clergymen’s Salaries Powel Crosley, Jr., President ee ; 7gi00/o0 (Other fi ictal 

. . ° ° prophet. A er hne Tros- 

To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— Home of WLW—The World’s Most Powerful Broadcasting Station ley Radios from $19.99 to $100.00.) 


In Tue Literary Dicest for March 23 IJ read 
that “the average salary of all ministers was 

about equal to the wages of semiskilled work- ONCE UPON A TIME GOOD RADIO WAS EXPENSIVE 
ers.” 


With due regard and high appreciation for aai¥ . : 
the many preachers who are well-fitted by A Scientific Book Club Selection 


OSS ir ee ae a MEN, MIRRORS ||| STORM CLOUDS 
and STARS OVER ASIA 


A Literary Digest Book 


and certainly the preacher below the aver- 
age is just that—“a semiskilled worker’? 
And are there not too many preachers of 


that class for their own good, or for the good By G. Edward Pendray Our Growing Pacific Problem 
of the church? FLORENCE B. FALL. Science Editor of The Literary Digest \ 
Middlet Connecticut The non-technical, fascinating story of By Robert S. Pickens 
1 etown, onnectl : the telescope, interwoven with the 
greatest names and foremost Seen Preface by Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
. in astronomy, beginning with a telescope . . 
A Letter From the King of Hoboes fats wrace ile pares Autre a toy, and Ae Bane and epee cd pape oF ean 
To the Edi Theis Di Sj ending with the mighty mirrors of to- pyalnation ot the réle played by gape 
o the itor of t e Literary Digest— IF >— day’s great observatories. China, Russia, the United States, and other 
Pardon me for taking up your valuable time, Smithsonian Institution: powers involved. 
but, knowing that THE Dicest prints facts ds not only interesting to_ amateurs “Integrates and illuminates the whole 
and figures, and keeps the public posted on i but useful to astronomers.’’—Dr. C. G. Pacific situation as it concerns this coun- 
a : P : “ Abbot, Secretary Smithsonian Institu try The man-in-the-street c ead it 
bd M ls pecretary, he Ss a s rd EEO. an- 2 -stre an reac 
aN 25 ee jut wanted to state ae the tion. with understanding.”’—New York Times. 
ODOES 0 5 merica are not tramps or bums, With nearly fifty rare and _ interesting Price, $1.50: $1.64. by i] 
that there is a great difference. illustrations. A Literary Digest Book. CE ast Oe oe aa 
Last year we sent over 8,000 runaway Price, $3.00; by mail, $3.14. At all Bookstores or from 
boys back home. So far this year we sent Funk & Wagnalls Company, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
back home 1,200. If we only did that much 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, 


we have proved ourselves worthy to be 
classed as real American citizens who have 
the interest of America at heart. It is be- 
cause of fakes and radicals who are not 
members of our outfit—never have nor never 
could be—that we ask you to investigate and 
‘keep an eye on the twenty-seventh annual 
“convention of the Hoboes of America (April 
~ 20-30, at Pittsburgh). Jerr Davis, 
ey King of Hoboes. 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 


When all else fails end your ARCH 
suffering with the flexible ‘‘no-metal” HEEFNER SUPPORT 
2 Look at the picture. Your eyes tell you it is just what you need. Doctors 
who know foot structure will tell you its principle is 
perfect—the ONLY one that supports the heel, ankle and 
all arches. Relieves leg and back strain. Makes you feel 


strong on your feet again, WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 
Heefner Arch Support Co., 357 M. E. Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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1927 MILES OPEN\ OCEAN 


WHAT “39°%> LESS OCEAN” MEANS IN TRAVEL COMFORT 


Two full days of sheltered-water comfort and picture- 
book St. Lawrence scenery . . . time to meet your ship- 
mates, play and dance, and get your sea-legs before you 
reach the sea. Then just a short dash across the ocean to 
Europe. Frequent sailings from Québec...on the famous 
Empress of Britain or Empress of Australia... from 


Montreal on the luxurious but moderately-priced 
Duchesses or the low-cost, comfortable Mont ships. 
Get travel-time map and bulletin of all-expense tours, 
ships’ plans, and fare schedules from youR OWN AGENT 
or Canadian Pacific: New York, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Montreal and other cities in U.S. and Canada. 


| NEW YORK 


! er ident Roosevelt 
1used a big stick on 
Congress last week. 
| He did not use it as 
-a club, however; he 
| used it as a prod. 

When he returned 
‘to the White House 
from his invigorating 
fishing-trip, his first 
act was to call at the 
sick-room of Louis 
|! McHenry Howe, his 
frail and devoted 
‘chief secretary, who 
has been seriously ill 
for weeks. Then he 
got down to business. 

He summoned Con- 
-gressional leaders to his desk and goaded 
them into a quickstep. 

He directed Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins to intervene in a threatened strike 
in the rubber industry. 

He raised the price of newly-mined do- 
mestic silver from about sixty-five to about 
sseventy-one cents an ounce. 


Ray of Hope 
For Nation 


Wide World 


He met reporters, smil- 
ingly told them that last 
year’s spring vacation had 
made him tough but this one had made him 
tougher, and sent a ray of hope flashing 
across the country by saying that it might 
‘not be necessary to spend all of the 
§ $4.880,.000,000 which Congress has given 
‘him for work-relief. He meant, the country 
|decided, that recovery and reemployment 
imight make such spending unnecessary. 

To round off two days of concentrated 
‘work, the President chose Charles West to 
jact as his contact man in day-by-day deal- 
imgs between the White House and the 
‘Capitol. 

Mr. West is forty, a native Ohioan with a 
shrewd mind and a pleasant manner. He 
is a New Dealer through and through, which 
may be one reason why President Roosevelt 
made him a sort of one-man New Deal 
lobby. His experience as professor of 
ypolitical science in various universities has 
apparently taught him the virtues of com- 
yzomise, which may be another reason. 

A third reason may be that he is a former 
member of Congress. If there is any one 
wr, earth whom the average Congressman 
fixes as well as a Congressman, it is an ex- 
XCongressman. 

When President Roosevelt called House 
leaders into conference a few hours after his 
urn to Washington, Mr. West sat in and 
icgrned how to use the Presidential goad. 
--The President found Congress moving as 
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Tougher After Vacation, President Roosevelt Wields Big Stick on Congress, But as a Goad, 
Not a Club—Social-Security Bill Started Through House of Representatives— 
Rubber Strike Averted—W ork-Relief Plan Gets Under Way 


© Underwood Wide World 


Left to right, Charles West, Representative Robert L. Doughton, Secretary Frances 


Perkins, and Senator Key Pittman 


lethargically as a slow-motion-picture when 
he arrived at the Capital. Tho it had been 
in session more than three months, it had 
completed action on only one important 
part of his huge legislative program—the 
$4,880,000,000 work-relief measure de- 
signed to take 3,500,000 bread-winners off 
the relief-rolls and put them into jobs. Its 
lackadaisical pace was affecting the coun- 
try’s thinking. 

Certain members of Con- 
gress, Washington corre- 
spondents reported, were 
urging that part of the President’s program 
be deferred until the next session. Recovery 
efforts, they declared, should be pushed, but 
reform measures could wait. Some news- 


Push Recovery, 
Delay Reform 
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Delivering the Bullet-Proof Vest 
—Brown in the New York Herald Tribune 
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papers of Democratic, 
and many of Repub- 
lican, sympathies 
echoed them. 

Thus the New York 
Times (Ind. - Dem.) 
found “power in the 
argument some Ad- 
ministration leaders 
are making that re- 
form legislation shall 
be closely limited for 
the remainder of the 
session and pressure 
centered only upon 
‘recovery’ bills.” 

Thus the Boston 
Evening Transcript 
(Ind.- Rep.) urged, 
in an editorial head-line: “Reform can 
wait; let’s think only of recovery.” 


Nevertheless, it was a reform rather than 
a recovery measure that dominated the first 


conference of legislators at the White 
House. 
Insuring Jobs The highly important 


social-security bill, with its 
provisions for nation-wide 
systems of unemployment and old-age in- 
surance, had been pending in Congress for 
weeks. House leaders were loath to bring 
it up for action, fearing that it would be re: 
jected or mangled unless the President ap- 
proved its various parts. 

So the matter rested until President 
Roosevelt called Speaker Joseph W. Byrns 
and Chairman Robert L. Doughton of the 
Ways and Means Committee to the White 
House and threshed the question out. Two 
days later the bill, which if enacted will 
raise this country up toward European 
standards of social security, was started on 
its way through Congress. 

It faced a fight not only from opponents 
who consider it too drastic, but from others 
who consider it too mild. In the latter 
group are advocates of the Townsend plan, 
which as recently revised would pay pen- 
sions up to $200 a month to persons sixty 
or more years old whose incomes are less 
than $2,400 a year. 

Representative Doughton’s committee 
shaped this bill, which is now being re- 
shaped on the floor. The country will hear 
much of this legislator until the bill has 
finally been polished up and sent to the 
President, and that will not be to-morrow. 

Representative Doughton’s friends would 
no more think of praising his brilliance, for 
he is not brilliant, than of praising his 
hair—he is almost hairless. But they will 
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It Happens in the Best-Regulated 
Families! 


—Talburt in the Washington Daily News 


tell you that he is a plugger; that he likes 
his job and knows it inside out; that his 
words carry weight. He is tall, loose- 
jointed, seventy-one, with twenty-four years 
of experience in Congress. Born at Laurel 
Springs, North Carolina, he has never lived 
anywhere else, except, of course, in Wash- 
ington. He is a farmer and a stock-raiser. 


With the security bill, 
tended by Representa- 
tive Doughton, started 
through the House, President Rovusevelt 
summoned Joseph T. Robinson, Democratic 
leader of the Senate. 

Emerging from the conference, the Sen- 
ator, his burly figure bulking large, stood 
in the White House Jobby and dictated a 
statement to the newspaper men who clus- 
tered around him. Its high point was the 
hint that the President might send a special 
message to the Senate before it took action 
on a bonus bill. 

But President Roosevelt had more on his 
mind than Congressional action last week. 
There were strike threats, silver prices and 
work-relief projects to think of too. 

Demanding recognition of their union, 
which is affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, organized employees of 
three Akron, Ohio, rubber companies— 
Goodyear, Goodrich and Firestone—had 
voted to call a strike which would have 
affected about 35,000 employees, about one- 
third of whom are union members. 

At the request of the President, Secretary 
Perkins stepped in, and soon representa- 
tives of employers and employees were 
crowding into her private office in the De- 
partment of Labor Building. The upshot 
was an agreement, accepted by both labor 
and management, by which a strike was 
averted, at least temporarily. 

Silver was next on the list. Probable 
effects of the Government’s silver-buying 
program, begun in 1933 and carried a step 
further last week when the Administration 
raised the price, have been variously esti- 
mated. Advocates say it will not only 
benefit the silver-producing States but will 
jack up commodity prices and stimulate 
business generally. Opponents, at their 
mildest, are skeptical. 

At any rate, it seems to have cramped the 


Another Message 
May Impend 


style of Congressional inflationists for the 
time being. Senator Key Pittman, Nevada 
Democrat and silverite, believes that the 
President is handling the silver question 
“splendidly.” It is assumed, therefore, that 
the Senator will withhold his strong, sup- 
port from the more drastic silver-inflation 
moves which some legislators favor. 

The peak of the President’s week, how- 
ever, was his effort to get the colossal work- 
relief plan under way. 

The magnitude of this plan is just begin- 
ning to dawn on the country. The sum, 
$4,880,000,000, now available to put the em- 
ployable unemployed on pay-rolls, para- 
lyzes the imagination. 

You could buy Brooklyn with $4,880,- 
000,000; in fact, on the basis of assessed 
valuations, you could buy any city in the 
United States except New York or Chicago. 


If you had that much 
money in one-dollar bills, 
you could cover twenty 
acres with it, or pile it up into a thousand 
cords, more or less, or buy a sixth of all the 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. It would Jast you and your descen- 
dants nearly 100,000 years, if spent at the 
rate of $50,000 annually. 

The Federal Government, however, plans 
to spend a good deal of it by July 1, 1936. 
A special board, headed by the President 
himself, is to direct the spending. 

Some of the money, it is already known, 


Special Board 
To Spend It 
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The President greeted by Mrs. Roosevelt 
on his return from his vacation 


will go for tree-belts, grass-crops and other 
work designed to control soil-erosion and 
so prevent the dust-storms which have been 
blanketing and stifling parts of the West. 
Some—perhaps $200,000,000—will go for 
grade-crossing elimination on main lines. 
Some will go to the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the least-criticized of New Deal 
agencies. The number of CCC camps will 
be increased from 1,500 to 3,000, the num- 
ber of young men enrolled in them from 
300,000 to 600,000. 


Business Indicator I the President’s 

Of Expenditure ideas are carried out, 

the work-relief pro- 

gram will reach its height in November. 

The state of business will determine 

whether all the money will be spent or only 
part of it. 

Administration supporters expect great 
things from the $4,880,000,000 program. 
In their dreams, and sometimes in their 
conversations, they allow themselves deli- 
cious opinions. At such times, they believe 
that these Federal billions, sluiced into the 
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Off the Dole or On to the Job! 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


national pool for men and materials, will 
lift the business craft up to normal levels 
before snow flies. 

President Roosevelt expresses no such 
entrancing expectation. Yet he, too, plainly 
feels that, other things being equal, the 
work-relief program will have a consider- 
able effect on business, and few persons 
disagree with him. 


Does Spending Opponents of the program 
Impair Credit? do declare, tho, that this 

huge spending tends to 
impair the credit of the Federal Govern- 
ment; that gifts of cash and food, and other 
forms of direct relief, would be cheaper, 


and finally that the $4,880,000,000 will sim- . 


ply stimulate business artificially and tem- 
porarily. 

The magazine Business Week sums up 
the situation as a great many American 
business men see it. 

“Too big, but not big enough, is the gen- 


eral consensus of business opinion about © 


the four-billion-odd work-relief measure.” 
it says. “From the standpoint of public 
credit, the view taken by Senators Glass of 
Virginia and Adams of Colorado, that it 
adds too much to the public debt, has con- 
siderable support. For the original Roose- 
velt objective—of giving every unemployed 
but ‘employable’ person a job—it is not big 
enough—not anything like.” 

Business Week feels, however, that 
“much of the money will be spent in ways 
that will be very helpful to business.” 


In Brief Review 


Unemployment insurance embodied in 


the Byrnes-Killgrew bill last week passed — 


both houses of the New York State Legis- 
lature and went to Gov. Herbert H. Leh- 
man for approval. “I am delighted that the 
bill passed,” said Governor Lehman. 

New York State, by adopting this mea- 
sure, joins Wisconsin, whose Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act, the first adopted by 
any American State, went into effect J uly 1, 
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1934, affecting more than 1,500 employers 
and about 400,000 employees, receiving less 
than $1,500 a year. 

Wisconsin’s population obtained from the 
census taken in 1930 was 2,939,006, while 
‘New York State had a population by the 
same census of 12,588,066. 


| Legalization of beer accounts for 700,- 
600 new jobs, according to the United 
States Brewers’ Association. The report 
‘also shows the promotion of more than 
2,000,000,000 in new business and the pay- 
ment of approximately $435,000,000 in two 
wears into Federal, State, and local trea- 
suries. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau reveals that 

the average monthly income to the Federal 
‘Government from beer-taxes has been $14,- 
(860,000. 
As a result of these figures it is the gen- 
eral belief among the authorities in Wash- 
ington that the American thirst for alcoholic 
}stimulants has been turning to beer. 


Section 7-A should be deleted from the 
NIRA, recommended Francis B. Biddle, 
(Chairman of the National Relations Labor 
‘Board, who called the provisions “unen- 
ilorceable” and “a sort of innocuous shib- 
Charged with enforcement of the 
sial labor-section, Mr. Biddle 
urged before the Senate Finance Committee 
last week Congressional enactment of the 
Wagener labor-disputes bill, which would 
give the NRLB tangible power for enforce- 
ment in the right to issue stop-orders, to 
subpena witnesses, and to have recourse to 
}¥ederal Courts. 

At present, declared Mr. Biddle, labor 

Naas only “paper rights,” and the Labor 

Board recently has encountered “a marked 

stiffening” on the part of employers regard- 
ing Section 7-A compliance. 

) From July 9, 1934, to March 2, 1935, the 

NRLB tried 111 cases. In eighty-six, the 
)3oard found the employer at fault, but only 
Nhirty-four cases were concluded in accord- 
‘ance with Board decisions; no compliance 
‘was reached in fifty-two cases, and thirty 
‘ef these were referred to the Department 


»f Justice. 
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Montgomery Ward & Company, one of 
‘ne largest mail-order houses in the country, 
sast week lost its blue eagle by authority of 
he NRA. No questions of wages or hours 
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Mle World 


xing no income tax, but wanting to help, 
OH. McCaslin, Oakland (California) type- 
writer repair-shop proprietor, sent a check 
tee $35 to President Roosevelt last week 


A 


of employment were raised, but the retail 
company lost its NRA insignia for “failure 
to pay its equitable contribution to the costs 
of administering the code for the retail 
trade.” 

Further, agencies disbursing Federal 
funds will not be permitted to buy from the 
company. Under a similar order, the Ford 
Motor Company was deprived of Federal 
business; but unanswered bids from the 
company were offset by making government 
contracts accessible to Ford distributors. 
Code-Authority assessments for employees 
in the Chicago Montgomery-Ward store, 
and in other cities throughout the country, 
amounted to approximately $30,000. 

Calling administrative machinery in the 
retail code of the NRA “illegal and unfair,” 
Sewell Avery, Montgomery-Ward President, 
said, in reply: “The action of the NRA 
practically amounts to taking from us some- 
thing we never had. Montgomery Ward & 
Company has complied fully with the gen- 
eral policies of the code as applied to labor. 
We have, however, at no time paid the as- 
sessments or dues demanded by the Code 
Authority. In that respect we have never 
had the blue eagle, and we have never been 
able to bid on government contracts.” 


A $30,000,000 Federal allotment for 
construction of Maine’s long-discussed 
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Gar Wood failed to exceed his world rec- 
ord on water with Miss America X last 
week, but he gave a few pointers to 
Marvin H. McIntyre, Roosevelt secretary 


Passamaquoddy power-project soon may be 
approved by President Roosevelt, according 
to Washington reports last week. The 
project, the merits of which are regarded 
as controversial, is said to have been tenta- 
tively approved by the Public Works offi- 
cials, and calls for harnessing the unusually 
high tides which originate in the Bay of 
Fundy. Power would be supplied in New 
England, perhaps in New York, as well. 
If the President approves the allotment, the 
funds will come from the work-relief ap- 
propriation. 
eee 

A eall for redemption, on October 15, of 
all outstanding Fourth Liberty Loan 414 
bonds, last of the issues which helped to 
finance America’s part in the World War, 
was issued by Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., last Sunday. De- 
claring that he estimated that this move 
would save the Government $100,000,000 in 
interest, he expressed the opinion that the 
“financial log-jam has been broken,” and 
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Opponents for the Presidency in 1928, col- 
leagues in the Salvation Army’s drive for 
$500,000 in 1935; Alfred E. Smith applauds 
Herbert Hoover’s speech in New York City 


said “there is no longer any reason why 
capital should not flow normally into the 
arteries of business.” 


Adolph _S. Ochs, who conducted his 
newspapers “on business principles, neither 
seeking nor giving sops or donations,” died 
on April 8, at seventy-seven, at Chat- 
tanooga, where he began his publishing 
career. His funeral was held on the fol- 
lowing Friday in New York City, where 
he had conducted a “high-standard news- 
paper, clean, dignified, and trustworthy.” 
The quoted matter above is taken from 
salutatories printed in the Chattanooga 
Times and the New York Times when Mr. 
Ochs took charge of them. 

In each case he had taken over a mori- 
bund newspaper and made it healthy. 
When he was eleven, Mr. Ochs was office- 
boy for the Knoxville Chronicle. The 
steps in his career thereafter were from 
printer’s devil, to printer, to reporter, to 
advertising solicitor, to business manager, 
to publisher. 

His first publishing venture was in 1878, 
when, with $37.50 of his own, and a bor- 
rowed $250, he assumed control of the Chat- 
tanooga Times. He announced he would 
publish a paper which would print all the 
news it could get, would make that paper 
indispensable to the community. 

In 1896, he bought the New York Times. 
Its circulation was less than 9,000 daily; 
now it averages 470,000 week-days, 730,000 
Sundays. 

“The Times is his monument, and no 
one in our profession could have a greater 
one,” said Frank B. Noyes, President of 
the Associated Press. 


Wide World 


Around the world in four days is the goal 

of Clyde Pangborn, left, and Bennett Grif- 

fin, who will use a giant all-metal plane 
with a 2,500-gallon fuel-capacity 
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Following Through 
With the News 


Early Decision Sought on NRA: An 
early decision in the Schechter poultry case, 
a test of the Constitutionality of the National 
Recovery Act, was sought by the Govern- 
ment last week in a brief filed with the 
Supreme Court, asking that arguments be 
heard during the session beginning April 
29. This would leave only a few weeks in 
which to reach decision, if the court ad- 
journs as usual early in June. 

Solicitor General Stanley Reed, who 
‘wrote the brief, emphasized the immediate 
importance of the case, in which the Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals found against the 
Government on two of the nineteen counts 
in the indictment. He referred to the bill 
in Congress to extend the life of the NRA, 
which “would continue in effect the require- 
ment contained in Section 7A for the inclu- 
sion in codes of minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour provisions.” Therefore, he 
added, “the question is not only one of 
present importance, but is likely to arise 
in the future.” 

oe e@ @ 

All But Well: Alyce Jane McHenry, the 
pretty, ten-year-old Omaha girl whom 
all the world has been reading about since 
her operation for-an “inverted stomach,” 
was all but well last week. She took a stroll 
outdoors, the first since she underwent the 
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Alyce Jane McHenry with toys sent to her 
by sympathetic folk all over the world 


operation at the Truesdale Hospital at Fall 
River, Massachusetts. She had her picture 
taken, said she felt fine, and was looking 
forward to seeing the circus in New York. 


Unconstitutional: Regulation of _ to- 
bacco production by the Kerr-Smith Act 
was held unconstitutional by Federal Dis- 
trict Judge Charles I. Dawson in Louisville, 
Kentucky, on April 13. The decision, if 
upheld when appealed to higher courts, 
would void the Government’s right to levy 
penalties on growers who do not subscribe 
to the AAA program to adjust production. 

The case grew out of a suit brought by 
the Penn brothers, Kentucky tobacco- 
growers, to recover a $7,059.33 penalty im- 
posed on their 1934 crop. The Penn 
brothers were unable to sign an acreage- 
reduction contract because their crops were 
grown on rented land. 
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Dust and the Nation’s “Bread-Basket”’ 


Wheat-Lands Surrender Top-Soil at Every Gust of Wind as Govern- 
ment Moves to Expand Drought-Relief Program 


Regent dry winds 
continued last week 
to spread a suffocat- 
ing pall over more 
than a dozen States. 
AAA officials said 
continuation of the 
great siege from the 
air would mean a new 
drought-relief grant. 


The Independent 
Kansas City Star, 
however, minimized 


the extent of the dust- 
storms and their 
effect. Kansas City, it 
said, “sits in a vast 
empire of green, ex- 
tending in every 
direction.” 

Others reported the 
sun hidden in several 
localities. Lands laid 
bare by the plow in the old cow-country to 
grow wheat during the War were surren- 
dering top-soil to every breeze. People and 
animals were finding it difficult to breathe. 
Housewives were taping their windows to 
keep out the wind-blown soil, made so fine 
that it could sift in. Cow-country families 
were reported fighting their way eastward 
through the choking pall. Trains, strug- 
gling through, were several hours late. 

“Noon was like night,” said Walter Knud- 
sen, Conductor of the Santa Fe Navajo, 
when the train reached Chicago six hours 
behind time. “There was no sun, and, at 
times, it was impossible to see a yard. The 
engineer could not see the signal-lights.” 

R. G. Goetze, Conductor of the Rock 
Island Colorado Express, which arrived in 
Chicago two and a half hours late, said, 
according to the Associated Press, which 
also had quoted Conductor Knudsen: 
“There was a heavy coating of dust on 
the streets when we left Denver. Then it 
snowed. The mixture put a plaster on the 
sides of the train.” 

In several places schools closed, and busi- 
ness was at a standstill. In Memphis, people 
covered their faces with handkerchiefs. 
Arkansas was covered by a haze of dust. 
In Texas, birds feared to take wing. Texas 
State Senators put on  surgical-masks. 
“Point of order,’ shouted Senator Ben G. 
Oneal of Wichita Falls, “the Governor is 
trying to gag the Senate.” 

The brunt of the storm, reports indicate, 
fell on Western Kansas, East Colorado and 
Wyoming, Western Oklahoma, virtually all 
of Texas, and parts of New Mexico. Dust 
swirled over Missouri, Iowa, and Arkansas, 
crossed the Mississippi, and sifted down on 
[linois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
‘Louisiana. 

Kenneth Welch, relief-administrator in 
Baca County, Colorado, reported that “dust- 
pneumonia is rapidly increasing among 
children.” Scores of women and children 
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Disaster Rides the Dust 
—Kirby in the New York World-Telegram 


had been sent out of 
the country. 

Report had it, too, 
that some live stock 
had suffocated in 
Kansas. There was 
said to be a stagger- 
ing crop-damage. 

Walter Barlow of 
Amarillo, Texas, a 
grain-elevator opera- 
tor, estimated that the 
wheat-crop damage 
in the Texas Pan- 
handle was between 
$18,000,000 and $20,- 
000,000. 
Cordell, President of 


said the last of that 
State’s wheat-plant- 


ing had virtually been | 


destroyed by dust-storms of the last forty- 
eight hours. Government reports showed 
that much land in the nation’s “bread- 
basket” was being abandoned. 

Meanwhile, the Government was moving 


to expand its drought-relief program. Off- | 


cials were planning to use $150,000,000 of 
work-relief money. Ten years, said Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, 
would be required to make the program 
effective. Grass and other cover-crops, and 
tree-belts, will have to be planted; dams and 
terraces be constructed. 


New United Press Head 


ihe Presidency of the United Press passed | 


last week from Karl A. Bickel, who had held 
the post since January, 1923, to Hugh Bail- 


Harry B. 


the Oklahoma State | 
Board of Agriculture, — 


; 
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lie, Executive Vice-President for the last 


four years. 


Mr. Bickel was born in Geneseo, Illinois, © 
in 1882 and attended Stanford University. — 
After joining the United Press in 1913, he» 


served, in turn, as business representative, 


business manager, news-manager, and gen- 


eral manager of the United Press. 


He retains his directorship and member- — 


ship on the Executive Committee of the 
news-gathering organization, and, among 
his colleagues, the assumption was that, 
after his holiday, he would continue in 
an important executive position. 


Mr. Baillie, elected at Mr. Bickel’s” 


own suggestion, was born in Brooklyn. He 
became manager of the Los Angeles Bureau 


: 


of the United Press, in 1915, and, from. 


there, went successively to the San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Chicago, New York, and 
Washington Bureaus. After his service in 


the capital he returned to New York as. 


Assistant General News-Manager. 


In 1924, he turned from the editorial to 


the business side of the organization, becom- 


ing General Business Manager in 1926. He 


became Executive Vice-President in 1931. 


Foreign Comment 
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Success at Stresa Followed by Special League Session—Oriental Oil and Textiles—Greece’s “Mad 
Revolt’’—Cuban Unrest—Mexican President’s Firmness—Italo-Ethiopian Arbitration 


. 


‘ 

AL he work done can be considered with 
satisfaction,” said Premier Benito Musso- 
lini, after the closing of the momentous 
Stresa Conference of Britain, France, and 
Italy last Sunday. “The vigorous, watchful, 
and active solidarity of the three Powers,” 
he added, was such as to “secure the tran- 
quillity of Europe.” 

Prime Minister J. Ramsay MacDonald 
was glad the conference had ended so suc- 
cessfully, and said: “We have demonstrated 
our solidarity not merely in a diplomatic 
way, but, also, in a way which shows our 
intention of insuring peace.” 

Somewhat different was the French atti- 
tude, as expressed by Foreign Minister 
Pierre Laval, who told the press: “We have 
finished our work with success. We have 
maintained the peace, at a great sacrifice. 
France still must remain strong, and the 
people of France must remain firm, and, 
especially, must have confidence.” 


After the final session of 
the conference, which had 
been held at Borromeo 
Castle, on Isola Bella, in Lake Maggiore, 
Pierre-Etienne Flandin, Premier of France, 
went to Paris, and Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald to London. Foreign Minister 
Laval and Sir John Simon, British Foreign 
Secretary, left for Geneva, where a special 
session of the League of Nations Council 
met last Monday. It was called by France 
to pronounce censure upon Germany for 
violating the Versailles Treaty’s arms- 
regulations. 

At Stresa, Sir Robert Vansittart, Britain’s 
Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, accompanied Mr. MacDonald and 
Sir John because of the enforced absence of 


Statesmen Go 
To Geneva 
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Sir John Simon, right, and Sir Robert 
“Vansittart, Permanent Under-Secretary 
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Left to right, Pierre-Etienne Flandin, Pierre Laval, J. Ramsay MacDonald, and Benito 
Mussolini as European caricaturists see them 


Anthony Eden, Lord Privy Seal, through 
illness. Sir Robert served four years as 
head of the American Department of the 
British Foreign Office, and is known as a 
stanch friend of the United States. 

In a communiqué entitled a “Joint Reso- 
lution of the Conference at Stresa,” the three 
countries declared their agreement upon a 
common line of conduct to be followed in 
the discussion of the request presented to 
the Council of the League by France. 

It was stated, also, that information they 
had received—apparently from exploratory 
British errands to Berlin, Moscow, War- 
saw, and Prague in recent weeks—had con- 
firmed their views that negotiations should 
be pursued for the security of Eastern 
Europe. 

Reich Speaks Of importance on_ this 

Her Mind point was a communique 

from the German Govern- 
ment issued last Saturday which stated that 
Reichsfuehrer-Chancellor Adolf Hitler had 
informed Britain that Germany was unable 
to declare adhesion to an Eastern pact in 
its proposed form. 

But, said the communiqué, Germany was 
ready to consent to such a collective-secu- 
rity pact if it were based upon mutual and 
general non-aggression obligations and 
arbitration. Also, if it provided for consul- 
tative procedure in case of disturbance of 
the peace. 

Finally, the German Government de- 
clared its willingness—while emphasizing 
the difficulties in determining who might be 
the aggressor—to “join in general measures 
for non-support of such an aggressor.” 
Austria Inspires In the Anglo-French- 
Common Policy Italian communiqué 

given out after the 
Stresa Conference it was further declared 
that the three Governments “recognized 
the necessity of maintaining the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Austria” and 
that it would “‘continue to inspire their 
common policy.” Moreover, they declared 
their adherence to the proposed air-pact for 
Western Europe. 

Finally, the three Powers, whose policy 
is “collective maintenance of peace within 
the framework of the League of Nations,” 


asserted their complete agreement in op 
posing, by all practicable means, any uni: 
lateral repudiation of treaties which might 
endanger the peace of Europe. 


Japan received, on No- 
vember 30, 1934, a note 
of protest from the United 
States against Manchukuo’s oil-monopoly. 
Japan’s reply to that complaint was de- 
livered to American Ambassador Joseph 
Clark Grew on April 10. 

The American protest was based on the 
ground that the monopoly violated the 
“open door” in Manchuria. In substance, 
Japan told the United States just what it had 
told Britain in reply to a similar protest. 

Japan refused to interfere with the right 
of Manchukuo, as an independent nation, 
to establish an oil-monopoly. 

“The American attitude,” said the note, 
“utterly disregards the reality of the inde- 
pendence of Manchukuo.” Japan empha- 
sized that it was “not in a position to intrude 
or interfere in the domestic affairs of Man- 
chukuo.” 

On the day Japan’s reply was handed to 
the American Ambassador, a dozen Ameri- 
can business leaders, seeking to expand 
America’s export trade in the Far Fast, 
urged upon Japanese officials and business 
men trade agreements among Japan, the 
United States, and Latin-American nations. 


Japan Upholds 
Oil-Monopoly 


At Washington, Japanese 
Ambassador Hirosi Saito 
said, after a conference 
with State Department officials, that there 
was no need for a Japanese-American trade 
agreement, because there were only a few 
basic conflicts between American and Jap- 
anese products. 

Interest in this State Department confer- 
ence was said to have been heightened by 
American textile-manufacturers’ pleas for 
protection from increasing Japanese textile 
importations, and the unofficial word that 
the Japanese Foreign Office was concerned 
about the growing tendency in the United 
States to restrict imports from Japan. 

Last Saturday a statement handed by 
Japan’s Foreign Office to the Japanese press 
charged that United States commercial in- 
ll 


Few Conflicts 
In Trade 
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Wide World 


The Harbor of Piraeus, with a Greek war-ship in the distance 


terests were working to exclude Japanese 
products from Central and South America. 
A Tokyo correspondent of the Associated 
Press wrote that reported American efforts 
to deprive Japan of her Latin-American 
markets might cost the American cotton- 
grower some of his big market in Japan. 


Whether the Greek 
Republic really was in 
danger from the al- 
leged monarchical tendencies of the Govern- 
ment of Premier Panagiotis Tsaldaris, and 
whether the followers of seventy-one-year- 
old Eleutherios Venizelos, nine times Pre- 
mier of Greece since 1910, made a real 
effort to save it in the so-called “mad 
revolt” of Army and Navy officers which 
broke out at Athens on March 1 has not 
been proved. 

But, great as has been the service ren- 
dered by the patriotism of M. Venizelos 
in the distant past, observed The New 
Statesman and Nation (London), “it has 
done little for the true welfare of the Greek 
people in more recent times.” 

M. Venizelos, who fled from his home- 
town, Canea, in the island of Crete, to 
Naples, after the collapse of the revolt, had 
been considered one of the great statesmen 
who came into view in the post-War years. 

Yet, despite the victory over the Veni- 
zelist rebels, the Government still was un- 
easy in mid-April, said Athens cables, 
mainly on account of the plotting of the al- 
leged reactionary leaders—Gen. John 
Metaxas, Minister without Portfolio, and 
John Rhallis, Minister of Aviation. Cen- 
sorship and government espionage were 
said to be increasing. The Cabinet es- 
tablished a central post-office where in- 
coming and outgoing letters, including 
those of foreign newspaper men, were 
opened. Courts-martial at Athens, and at 
Saloniki, sentenced twenty-nine officers and 
civilians to prison for taking part in the 
rebellion. 


“Mad Revolt” No 
Help to Greece 


Batista’s Army Cuba’s determination to 
Breaks Strike stamp out radical terror- 

ism was evidenced once 
more on April 11 when the Cuban Army 
firing-squad carried out at Santiago the first 
civilian execution in the history of the Re- 


public. Jaime Creinstein, son of a German 
immigrant, who had been arrested and tried 
under the name of Jose Garcia Angulo y 
Terry, had been found guilty and con- 
demned to death by court-martial on a 
charge of planting a bomb which injured 
several employees in the Customs Offices at 
Puerto Padre, near Santiago. 

Reviewing Cuban disturbances since 
President Carlos Mendieta assumed office 
fifteen months ago, a contributor to THE 
Literary Dicest wrote that when the gen- 
eral strike began in Cuba in the first week 
of March, he was obliged to place dicta- 
torial military powers in the hands of the 
one man qualified to wield them, Col. Ful- 
gencia Batista y Zalvidar, Chief of Staff of 
the Army. Real trouble began in Septem- 
ber, 1934, when postal employees struck. 


When the strike was set- 
tled, the union leaders 
demanded of the Govern- 
ment that it discharge all loyal employees 
who had stayed on the job while the strikers 
walked out. President Mendieta agreed, 
took back the strikers, and discharged the 
loyal employees. Colonel Batista heatedly 
disagreed. 

Therefore, when a general strike was 
ordered for March 10, nearly all govern- 
ment employees joined the vast numbers of 
other workers, and walked out. 

Colonel Batista was on the job. While 
subjecting the 27,000 men who compose the 
various units of his Army, which includes 
all police, urban and rural, to strict disci- 
pline, looking toward their vigilant police 
potentiality, he frankly trained them into 
the belief that their salvation ultimately 
would lie in their willingness to become 
effective strike-breakers. 

All Colonel Batista’s soldiers have a dou- 
ble function—civil and military. The army 
is card-indexed into groups of skilled 
workmen. 

The general strike was called for Sunday, 
March 10, and astounded the world with its 
apparently complete paralysis of the 
Island’s activities. But when the water- 
plant of Havana shut down because the 
workers walked out, a group of soldier- 
mechanics, fully competent, turned on the 


Public Utilities 
Carried On 
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sluices, and the city was saved. When the 
telegraphs were closed, within an hour, 
Army telegraphers opened the keys. When 
the air-mail stopped, Army flyers took it 
up. When railway-engineers walked out, 
Army engineers walked in. When the 
street-cars stopped, Army men ran them. 

On Monday, the pulse of the city’s life 
was fairly steady. Tuesday morning, gov- 
ernment employees began returning to 
work. By Wednesday, the crisis was over; 
the strike was broken. An “army” of 400,- 
000 strikers had been licked by Colonel 
Batista’s real Army of 27,000. 

But, last Sunday, at Miami, Florida, Dr. 
Ramon Grau San Martin, former Provi- 
sional President of Cuba, predicted that 
revolt against the Government of President 
Mendieta “will break any day now.” 

“Tr is certain to come,” said Doctor 
Grau, who fled to Miami in October on ad- 
vice of leaders of his Cuban Revolutionary 
Party. “I know Cubans, and the condi- 
tions they are living under.” 


Bold Action 
Ends Strike 


President Lazaro Cardenas’s 
bold action ended a general 
strike in the city of Puebla, 
Mexico, on April 12. Within twenty-four 
hours it had caused two deaths, and in- 
juries to twenty persons, in clashes between 
strikers and the police. Public services 
were restored when workers of all kinds 
returned to their jobs. 

The strike, according to Mexico City 
cables, involved a stoppage of work by 50,- 
000 men, and was backed to such an extent 
that a general strike movement throughout 
the country had been threatened for 
April 20. Workers said the strike would 
be renewed if the difficulties were not 
settled. 


Italy’s Reply In Italy’s reply to Ethio- 
To Ethiopia pias complaint against 


Italian military prepara-— 


tions, as given out by the League of Nations 
last week, Italy said that she had notified 
Ethiopia she was ready to submit the con- 
flict to arbitration. 

Italy required that the dispute be re- 
ferred to four arbitrators, two named by 
each side. If they failed to reach a de- 
cision, they would name a fifth arbitrator, 
and then the issue should be decided by a 
majority vote. 

Meanwhile, an Asociated Press dispatch 
from Addis Ababa, capital of Ethiopia, told 
of a decree by Emperor Haile Selassie I for 
obligatory military service including both 
men and women. In drafting women, how- 
ever, it was made plain that female mili- 
tary tasks would be confined to nursing and 
the like, with little probability that women 
would be actually trained in fighting. 


Nazis Acquit American 


Ri Roiderer, naturalized American, 


who had been for ten months in a Nazi a 


prison on an espionage charge, was ac- 
quitted last week by the dread People’s 
Court at Berlin. The president of the 
court gave as reason for acquittal that 
Roiderer, through accidental circumstances, 
had been brought under suspicion, althe 
there was no evidence to prove “treason.” 
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The Nations Count Their Man-Power 


Conscription Measures, Reserves, and Semimilitary Groups Throw New Light on Figures of 


© Sovfoto. 


European 


es 
® Hternational 


RUSSIA—960,000 

1,290,000 in 1913 

The Soviet’s peace- 
could 
be raised to a war- 
strength of 2,000,- 
000. The annual 
contingent of re- 
cruits called to the 
colors is 1,200,000 
men, of whom 
800,000 are passed 
for military — ser- 
vice. Two hundred 


time army 


and sixty thousand 
recruits are ab- 
sorbed each year 
for two-year _ ser- 
vice. The rest are 
assigned to the ter- 
ritorial militia 


IT ALY—600,000 
304,672 in 1913 
One hundred thou- 
sand in the 1914 
class (youths born 
in that year) re- 
cently reported for 
service. Italy is 
prepared to call six 
more classes mak- 
ing a_ 1,500,000 
total. This would 
not include 373, 
000 Fascist militia. 
In addition to these 
forces, there are 
92,000 effectives in 
other formations 
which are organ- 
ized on a military 
basis 


UNITED STATES 
—165,000 
92,000 in 1913 
The bill authoriz- 
ing an increase in 
the average en- 
listed strength was 
recently signed. 
Under the National 
Defense Act _ of 
1920, the  peace- 
time forces of the 
United States con- 
sist of the Regular 
Army, the National 
Guard, and the Or- 
ganized Reserves, 
which are capable 
of rapid expansion 
in time of national 
emergency 


Gin Eric von Ludendorff, German genius 
of the War, said on his seventieth birthday 
last week: 

“In this hour I am thinking of the old 
army whose garb J have once more put on, 
and I am also thinking of the new army 
whose liability to conscription has made 
me so happy.” 

Germany, in prompting nations to count 
their man-power by ordering conscription 
in violation of the Treaty of Versailles, 
turned to a practise which dates back to 
the end of the eighteenth century, when the 
French levée en masse permitted Napoleon 
to say, “I can now afford to expend 30,000 
men a month.” 

Since 1870, virtually all the European 
Powers except Great Britain have forced 
their able-bodied men into a period of in- 
tensive training. The forces available for 
mobilization have thus been multiplied by 
the organization of these men into reserve 
forces after their compulsory service. 

The professional armies maintained by 
the United States and Great Britain, while 
not supported by a large trained reserve, 
are organized as skeleton forces capable of 
expansion into large citizen armies. 

Compelled by the Treaty to adopt a small, 
long-term professional army, Germany 
sought to compensate for lack of numbers 
by developing mobility and concentrated 
power of attack. Along with other coun- 
tries, she created semimilitary organiza- 
tions, making accurate estimates of unofh- 
cial reserves impossible. 

Other penalized nations followed suit. 
Austria, which had kept well below the 
Treaty strength in point of regulars, is de- 
manding an army of from 60,000 to 65,000, 
of which 30,000 would be selected con- 
scripts. 

Mechanization more than men has been 
the first goal of military plans in recent 
years. The character of official armed 
forces has changed less since the War than 
might be supposed. The total active peace 
strength of Germany, France, Russia, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Italy, Poland and Great Brit- 
ain was 1,630,000 in 1920, but 2,725,000 in 
1921 when depleted forces were replaced, 
and 2,543,264 in 1934. 


JAP AN—225,000 
250,000 in 1913 
War-time mobilization of reserve units 
would probably place more than 1,000,000 
men in the field 


FRANCE—644,000 
790,000 in 1913 
The thirty peace- 
time divisions of the 
French Army can 
be augmented at 
once by twenty re- 
serve divisions and 
by successive calls 
which would draw 
men from _ older 
reserve classes. 
Trained reservists 
available for com- 
bat duty exceed 
3,000,000. The mil: 
itary service term 
was recently  in- 
creased to two 
years after Ger: 
many announced 
her new policy 


GERMANY— 500,- 
000 (estimate) 
791,000 in 1913 

The German Army 

previously was lim- 

ited by the Treaty 

of Versailles to 

100,000 serving 

twelve years. 
Now, on the 

basis of one-year 


service, Germany 
can have 4,000,000 
trained reservists 


in a period of ten 
years. State police, 
Storm Troops and 
State 
camps would bring 
the armed forces 
of the Reich to 
700,000 in 1935 


men in 


GREAT BRITAIN 
—140,000 
172,000 in 1913 
British troops in 
India are not in- 
cluded in these fig- 


ures. 

In time of war 
the standing army 
is augmented by 
the mobilization of 
the regular reserve 
which numbers 
125,000. 

A supplementary 
reserve is  com- 
20,000 


specialists and tech- 


posed of 


nicians. 
There are 132,000 
men in the Ter- 


ritorial Army 


Regular Armed Forces, Which Have Not Changed Greatly Since the War 
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Filipinos to Vote on New Constitution 


“The Value of This Rather Advanced Constitution Will Depend, in the 
End, on the Quality of Its Administration” 


Setting a record for prompt action, the 
Philippine Legislature, in special session, 
approved a bill on April 8 for a plebiscite 
submitting the new Commonwealth Con- 
stitution to the people on May 14. The 
plebiscite is required under the terms of the 
recent Philippine Independence Act. 

The bill provided $175,000 for printing 


© International 


Gov. Gen. Frank Murphy 


3,000,000 ballots and 500,000 copies of the 
Constitution, and for other expenses. It was 
signed by Joseph R. Hayden, Vice Gov- 
ernor, who, in a message to the Legislature, 
spoke of the respect and confidence between 
American and Philippine statesmen. 

“We should be grateful,” he said, “for 
this happy situation to that wise and dis- 
cerning friend of the Philippines, the great 
President of the United States, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.” 

Meanwhile, Philippine newspapers were 
loud in their praise of Gov. Gen. Frank 
Murphy, who has been handling the case of 
the Philippines at Washington. The fact 
that his friends at home have attempted to 
persuade him to return to Michigan politics, 
said the Manila Daily Bulletin (Ind.), has 
not in the least influenced his attitude to- 
ward his duty to the Philippines. 


“Murphy’s Sincerity” 


“T have a job to complete there,” Mr. 
Murphy is reported to have told his friends 
in Washington. This, The Daily Bulletin 
remarked, “is an expression of Murphy’s 
sincerity to do just as he signified by the 
words quoted, stick to the job to comple- 
tion.” 

Any person familiar with Mr. Murphy’s 
attitude toward his duties in the Philippines, 
this Manila daily continued, could readily 
imagine his attitude in making this state- 
ment, which “is thoroughly expressive of 
his feelings as he has expressed them on 
many occasions.” 

The non-partizan Philippines Free Press 
(Manila weekly) remarked that all that the 
Philippines were asking from the United 
States was “a square deal, not a new deal,” 
and that was all Governor General Murphy 
had been working for in Washington. 


Noting that the complete independence 
of the Philippines is due by 1946, the Bos- 
ion Herald (Rep.) traced the progress of 
the Islands toward that objective. It pointed 
out that three of the provisions of the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act of March, 1934, have 
now been complied with. The insular Leg- 
islature has approved the Act, a convention 
has framed a Constitution, and President 
Roosevelt has approved it. 

The new Constitution, this Boston daily 
continued, contains many highly interesting 
provisions “derived, in the main, from a 
third of a century of intimate observations 
of American methods.” It provides for a 
unicameral legislature. 

The Presidency is limited to a single term 
of six years. Decisions of unconstitutional- 
ity by the Supreme Court must have a two- 
thirds majority. 

War is renounced as an instrument of 
national policy. Sovereignty is vested in the 
people. All natural resources are declared 
in the possession of the nation, and leases 
are limited to twenty-five years. A national 
research council is called for. 

There are numerous provisions for the 
restriction of corporations, the control of 
utilities, and the limitation of land holdings. 
These, in general, were intended to protect 
the Philippines against foreign domination, 
and The Herald added that “the value of 
this rather advanced Constitution will de- 
pend, in the end, on the quality of its ad- 
ministration.” 
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United States Peace-Agent 


Ja ies the time Asuncion (Paraguay) offi- 
cially announced on April 7 that four Bo- 
livian regiments had been destroyed, and 
seven towns had been captured, in a smash- 
ing Paraguayan assault, it became known 
that the United States had accepted, in gen- 
eral terms, the proposal ‘of Chile and Argen- 
tina to cooperate in efforts to end the war 
in the Chaco, which began in July, 1932. 
The State Department at. Washington 
made this announcement, according to dis- 
patches from the national capital, after ex- 


tensive conversations had been held with | 


Brazil so that a similar readiness to cooper- 
ate might be signified by the authorities at 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Altho details of the peace-plan were not 
definitely known at Wasl ington, it was 


—— 


deemed probable that the negotiations % 


would take place in Buenos Aires, because 
the plan has been to operate within the 


limits of the League of Nations’ proposal, | 
which contemplates a conference of inter- © 


ested neutral countries in the Argentine 
capital. 


Private Trade in Russia 


NViieorene measures have been taken to 
suppress an intensive system of private 
manufacture and trade in Russia. More 
than 8,000 private artizans, chiefly tailors, 
cabinet-makers, and shoemakers, whose 
earnings were reported as running from 
35,000 to 100,000 rubles a year each, are 
registered in Moscow alone. 

Many of these, according to a Moscow 
correspondent of the New York Times, were 


said to employ labor, which is diametrically | 


opposed to the Communist philosophy. 


Pomp and Pageantry of the Goering Wedding 


cannes and ceremonies which recalled 
the days of Germany’s Imperial splendor 
marked the wedding on April 10 of Gen. 
Hermann Wilhelm Goering, Aviation Min- 
ister, and Chancellor-Reichsfuehrer Adolf 
Hitler’s right-hand man, to Frau Emmy 
Sonnemann, holding the title of State 
Actress by appointment of the bridegroom. 

It was described as the most elaborate 
wedding Berlin had seen since that of 
Princess Viktoria Luise, only daughter of 
former Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

After a civil marriage in the Rathaus 
(City Hall) by Dr. Heinrich Sahm, Berlin’s 
towering Over-Burgomaster, Dr. Ludwig 
Mueller, the former military chaplain whom 
the Nazis made Primate of the German 
Protestant Church, presided over a relig- 
ious service in the Protestant Cathedral. 
Chancellor Hitler was one of the witnesses 
at both ceremonies. 

General Goering, whose first wife is dead, 
is forty-two years old. Frau Sonnemann is 
thirty-seven. German newspapers declared 
the actress comes from patrician stock. 
They did not mention, however, said the 
Associated Press, that her father rose from 
porter to building superintendent of a fac- 
tory, and that he owned a small confection- 
ery in Hamburg in which Emmy worked be- 
fore entering a Hamburg theater school. 


An entry in the Koelberg school-records, }) 


said to refer to the Aviation Minister’s 
great-grandfather, relates that 
Christian Goering entered the lyceum on 


October 25, 1710—at the age of nineteen or: 


so—and left it at Michaelmas in 1711. 


Michael 
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Emmy Sonnemann as Queen Louisa in the 


play, “The Prince of Prussia”; and General } 


Hermann Wilhelm Goering- 
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“Big Jim,” Head-Liner: “Big Jim,” the 
215-pound, six-foot-two, bald, genial man 
who is formally referred to as Postmaster 
General James A. Farley, took more than 
his usual share of the head-lines last week, 
and, by so doing, sent the 1936 campaign 
thermometer up a few points. 

It was rumored, promptly denied, imme- 
diately rerumored, that he was preparing 
to resign from the Cabinet to devote all his 
time, as Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, to the business of reelect- 
ing President Roosevelt next year. 

True or not, the story quickened the 
political beat and brought forth reams of 
editorial criticism and speculation. Much 
of the related comment turned upon the 
forthcoming Republican meetings in New 
England and the Mid-West. 

When the papers printed the news (de- 
| nied next day) that Mr. Farley was planning 
to resign—altho not until after Congress 
adjourned lest it be thought that Senator 
Long’s attacks had driven him out—both 
_ Democratic and Republican papers hailed 
| the action as a proper step. 

One of these, the New York Times, an 
_ Independent-Democratic paper, pointed to 
‘ “the President’s year-old dictum that Demo- 
( cratic managing politicians should hold no 
, government place,” and declared that Mr. 
| Farley’s “retirement either from Party 
. direction, or from the Cabinet, has been 
. overdue for two years.” 
As a result of his keeping his Cabinet 
| post, and the Democratic National Chair- 
}) manship, as well as the New York State 
| Party Chairmanship, said The Times, “the 
Republicans have been able to sustain their 
« charge that a Cabinet Minister was kept 
i in a position effectively to apply the politi- 
‘cal and personal loyalty tests to all ap- 
pointees, thus using the Cabinet as a pit in 
which to erect the 1936 Roosevelt machine.” 


a The Problem Child 
%, —Cargill in the Minneapolis Star 


In conclusion, this paper asserted flatly 
that “the sooner Mr. Farley goes back ex- 
clusively to his Chairmanships—unless he 
prefers to concentrate on his Cabinet duties 
—the better for his reputation and that of 
the President.” 

Another Independent-Democratic paper, 
the Baltimore Sun, agreed that “if Mr. 
Farley is to be chief hand-shaker and back- 
slapper of the next campaign, it would be 
consistent, at least, to ease him out of the 
Cabinet.” 

These statements seem forthright enough, 
but acid dripped from the pens of Republi- 
can editors as they turned again to “Big 
Jim.” Referring to previous statements 
that the Postmaster General planned to re- 
sign, the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
warned that “since his withdrawal from the 
Cabinet will be deferred until Congress ad- 
journs, any plans for a public celebration 
of the event should be postponed.” 


Huey Long, Lesser Light: As for Senator 
Long, whose movements are being watched 
more closely than ever by political ob- 
servers, there are few in Washington who 
believe that he could be elected, according 
to the correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Record (Ind.), but “many think he could 
cut deeply into Roosevelt strength in the 
South. 

“Tt is conceivable he might draw enough 
strength from Roosevelt to permit a Repub- 
lican to slip into the White House. Re- 
publicans hope so. They have covertly 
aided his gadfly Senate tactics.” 

But the Republicans are not so anxious 
now as they once might have been to see a 
third party arise, in the opinion of the 
Baltimore Sun. This paper viewed their 
forthcoming conferences as an effort to 
head off the “radical” movement and “bring 
dissatisfied voters back into their own 
camp.” 


Party Fight Seen Brewing: Speculating 
about the Boston and Kansas City confer- 
ences, the Louisville Courier-Journal (Ind.) 
thought it was not so certain “that New 
England leadership represents the rank and 
file as authentically as the Westerners 
may,’ and “if the two groups don’t agree 
on fundamentals, they will precipitate the 
most monumental party scrap the country 
has witnessed since 1860.” 


Work-Relief: “Safety First” is the rail- 
roads’ rule even for Presidential Specials. 
When President Roosevelt’s train began 
passing through Wilson, North Carolina, 
on the evening of April 8, the engineer 
reduced speed approaching a grade-cross- 
ing where a stolen automobile had stalled, 
and had been deserted. Before the air- 
brakes had taken hold, the motor-car was a 
shapeless wreck. Investigators found the 
not unusual accident free from malice. 

Level-crossing crashes will be less fre- 
quent hereafter, One of the uses to which 
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A Big One That Didn’t Get Away 
—Cassel in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


the $4,880,000,000 eight-classed appropria- 
tion of the work-relief measure will be put 
is elimination of grade-crossings. The 
President had signed that bill a few hours 
before. 

Sun-tanned, refreshed, vigorous, the Chief 
Executive had boarded the train at Jackson- 
ville, Florida, at 1 P.M. For three hours he 
and his advisers studied the draft to pro- 
vide work for 3,500,000. Then, as the spe- 
cial “high-balled” north to New York, 
where the President attended the funeral of 
his cousin, Warren Delano Robbins, Min- 
ister to Canada, the bill was made law. 

This first official act in thirteen days 
ended the President’s annual winter vaca- 
tion, most of which had been spent in 
Bahama waters, fishing. 

Inasmuch as the signing of the bill was 
taken for granted once it had passed Con- 
gress, most editorial opinion was expressed 
before the signing of the relief bill by the 
President. 

“At Last,” sighed the Boston Evening 
Transcript (Ind.-Rep.), apparently relieved 
that the long Congressional struggle for the 
passage of the bill was over. Simultane- 
ously it struck a key-note which was ob- 
served in many other editorials by express- 
ing concern lest the money be used for 
“political consideration.” 

“All records for pork-barrel expenditure 
and political manipulation of public funds 
are going to be beaten to a standstill,” the 
Boston Herald (Rep.) chimed in, lending 
support to this theory. 

“Misgivings” were also noted by the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) as 
it contemplated this vast outlay, and de- 
clared that “it will be an outrage if Farley 
is permitted to turn it into a Roosevelt 
campaign fund.” 

More sympathetic than the papers quoted 
above was the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(Ind.-Dem.), which said: 

“The measure embarks the nation on a 
grand-scale effort to accomplish what al- 
most all are agreed should be done—the 
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Empty His Fountain Pen 


—Bishop in the St. Louis Star-Times 


substitution of jobs for the dole. It brings 
hope to discouraged millions who resent 
charity, but have had to take hand-outs be- 
cause there were no jobs.” 

How the President would spend the 
money was not, however, the concern of 
the Philadelphia Record, which declared, 
“That isn’t nearly as important as it is that 
he spend it.” 

Through the eyes of the Communist Daily 
W orker, however, “This vast relief-program 
turns a cool billion dollars over to war pur- 
poses.” 


Profitless War: Congressional Freshmen 
are supposed to be seen and not heard. 
But thirty-nine-year-old Representative 
Maury Maverick, Texas Democrat, led the 
fast-talking, hard-working aggregation of 
first-termers who forced fifty-nine-year-old 
John Jackson McSwain, kindly Chairman 
of the House Military Affairs Committee, 
to write into his bill making war less profit- 
able to certain industries a provision for 
100 per cent. taxation on all excess war- 
profits. 

It was ex-captain against ex-captain— 
they both saw the War from start to finish 
as company-officers—but one had started 
his antiwar-profits fight fourteen years be- 
fore the other entered the legislative lists. 

Another point carried by the younger 
element was the rejection of a section 
which would have empowered the President 
in time of war to draft all men between the 
ages of twenty-one and forty-five, including 
leaders in industry, commerce, transporta- 
tion, and communication. 

The companion bill of the McSwain 
measure is the Senate bill introduced by 
Senator Gerald P. Nye, who headed the 
Senate’s munitions investigation. In all 
probability, said Theodore C. Wallen, 
Washington Correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune (Ind.-Rep.), the 
McSwain bili “will never become law in 
anything like its present form. Even if 
it should, Army officials point out, a draft 
law could be passed quickly under patriotic 
stimulus in the event of another declaration 
of war.” 

Editors who commented on the McSwain 
bill did not appear enthusiastic over it. 


The measure “is a delusion,” declared 
the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.). “It pur- 
ports to take the profit out of war when it 
would not do so.” 


Social Security: The New Deal brought 
its plethora of plans for social security, but 
it was not until last week that everything 
but the House of Representatives was set 
to give that to Americans. The President 
was satisfied with the bill. The House’s 
Ways and Means Committee showed its 
satisfaction by reporting out the measure on 
April 5. The millions of Americans who 
will breathe more easily when it is the law 
appeared to be satisfied—more or less. 

But the leaders of the Democratic steam- 
roller could not decide who would do the 
stoking, who would wield the throttle. To 
“cao” or not to “gag”—that was the ques- 
tion for the first week out of Committee. 

The bill called for Federally-supervised 
State systems of unemployment insurance, 
old-age benefits and immediate old-age as- 
sistance, maternal and child-welfare work, 
aid to dependent children, enlarged public- 
health service. It will need $800,000,000 
in new taxation in 1937, and a minimum of 
approximately $1,800,000,000 in 1949, 

The Dayton Journal (Rep.) ventured the 
opinion that it will have missed its guess 
“if the fight over this bill . . . doesn’t 
surpass in bitterness the Senate fight over 
the work-relief bill.” 

Few were as certain of themselves as was 
the Scripps-Howard-owned Washington 
Daily News (Ind.), which declared that, 
imperfect as it is, “Congress should pass the 
Wagner-Lewis-Doughton bill with as little 
delay as possible.” 

Many papers took a less definite stand. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, for example, 
tempered its support by expressing doubt 
as to the practicality of the measure. It 
suggested that “there will be nothing gained 
by rushing this gigantic program to passage 
if it is later discovered to be unworkable, 
unenforceable, and a threat to recovery.” 


FOREIGN 


While the beautiful resort town of Stresa 
in Northern Italy was importing and plac- 
ing thousands of plants, hanging flags, and 
otherwise decking itself out for the Italo- 
Franco-British conference last week, Ameri- 
can editors were expressing doubt that the 
results of the conference would be really 
constructive or lasting. 

But they did find hope for European 
peace, despite Germany’s defiance of the 
Versailles Treaty, in the fact that Germany’s 
aspirations had had a definite setback in 
the Danzig election. This check to Hitler 
was welcomed by many American editors as 
a strong stabilizing influence for the Con- 
tinent. 

“The cause of peace in Europe,” said the 
Springfield Union, “is strengthening in pro- 
portion to the humiliation of Hitler’s defeat 
in Danzig.” 

“It should make Hitler less confident 
about how the people living along Ger- 
many’s eastern border wish to dispose them- 
selves,” said the Newark Evening News. “It 
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should also strengthen his readiness to 
pledge himself to peace for a period of 
years.” 

The Danzig result “markedly deflates the 
pretensions of the Nazis in international 
affairs,” agreed the Hartford Courant, and 
the New Haven Journal-Courier also be- 
lieved it would have “a profound stabilizing 
influence throughout Europe.” 

However, a note of warning was sounded 
by the Baltimore Sun, which said that 
“altho they have been temporarily rebuffed 
in Danzig, it is not to be supposed that the 
Hitlerites will now retire. The danger is 
that, since they have been prevented from 
completing their control by constitutional 
means, they may seek to achieve the same 
end by other methods.” 

Taking a broad view of the Continental 
situation, the Louisville Courier-Journal re- 
marked that “it requires neither a psycho- 
analyst nor a psychiatrist to diagnose the 
mental ills of disturbed Europe. Thesymp- 5: 
toms are everywhere manifest in suspicion, § 
fear, and a frantic effort to build up war- [& 
time armaments and armed alliances. The 
underlying trouble is an inferiority complex 
in all countries, resulting from the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and responsible for the pres- 
ent state of anxiety and panic.” 

The treaty was characterized by the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch as 
sibly vindictive and unenforceable docu- 
ment.” However, 
sailles can still be retrieved,” said the Wash- 
ington Post, “but the only possible way will | 
be by conciliation—not further humiliation 
—of that Germany which turned to Hitler 
in despair, rather than from choice.” 

Americans have little right to criticize 
Europe for arming, in the opinion of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer (Dem.), which said 
that “a glance at our own war-preparations 
ought to convince any citizen that no coun- 
try has a monopoly of militarism or of 
peaceful aims. . . . Rather than deplore 
the chauvinism of European States, we 
might well reconsider the armament pro- 
gram of our own country, and determine 


whether it bears out our glib assertions of }. 


peaceful purposes.” 


«| IN DER STYLE 
1. SHouto BE, 
ALREADY ONCE 


[cet 


Canine Spring Style Opening 


—Scott in the Portland Oregonian 


“an impos- 19 


“the blunders of Ver- 
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News and Comment From the National Capital 


“Well, I Can Always Go Back to Columbia’—Tugwell; Hoover to Youth; Two Busy Bill- 
Drafters; Railroads Show Signs of Wanting to Leave Shelter of New Deal’s Wings. . 


SO ary to the opinion of many, 
life under the New Deal is no bed of 
roses for Professor Tugwell. The 
sole surviving member of the original 
Roosevelt “brain trust,” he has been 
the target of New Deal critics the 
country over. Doctor Wirt had him 
in mind when he talked of a plot to 
overthrow the Government. 

For a time there was doubt that the 
Senate could be persuaded to confirm 
his nomination for Under Secretary 
of Agriculture. Once in the office, he 
was sent away for the duration of the 
recent political campaign. When he 
returned, he was as solid as ever with 
the President, but not with the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 
The man who had taken charge there 
when George N. Peek was “kicked 
upstairs” was now making a “purge” 
which swept out all the Tugwell satel- 
lites. 

Doctor Tugwell himself found he 
had no say whatever over the experi- 
ment he had helped create. When he 
went to the President to protest, he 
melted before the Rooseveltian 
charm. He, too, was to be “kicked 
upstairs.” He was to be put in full 
charge of the land-use part of the 
$4,800,000,000 work-relief fund. Here at 
last was a field Doctor Tugwell would have 
all to himself. 

The map of the United States was his 
jurisdiction. He was to have $350,000,000 


rural rehabilitation, and $100,000,000 for 
rural electrification. Then there developed 
a doubt whether the legislation was specific 
enough to permit these vast activities. 
Doctor Tugwell, remembering how Comp- 
troller General McCarl had blocked his 
scheme to make the Virgin Islands a guinea- 
pig for New Deal experimentation, feared 
he faced another encounter with Uncle 
Sam’s relentless “No Man.” Friends on 
Capitol Hill were 
persuaded to try to 
commit the Comp- 
troller General to 
the Tugwell inter- 


pretation of the 
bill before it be- 
. came law. 


Mr. McCarl re- 
fused to be rushed. 
The alternative 
was to get the 
precise language 
written into the 
hill. This proved 
inpossible in the 
inal jam to get the 
fall through the 
Conference stage 

“nd into the stat- 
ite - books. The 
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Wide World 


Professor Tugwell 
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to control soil-erosion, $500,000,000 for. 
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GENERATE 
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Another Government Dam Experiment 
—Brown in the New York Herald Tribune 


language stood as the New Dealers them- 
selves had questioned it. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in signing the bill, seemed 
to refer to it in his reference to the “number 
of new questions” which it presented. The 
net effect of it all is to leave Doctor Tugwell 
very much in suspense. He is not at all 
happy at the moment. Only the other day, 
he observed to a sympathizer: “Well, I can 
always go back to Columbia.” 

eo ee e 

With the Republicans showing signs of 
reviving life, especially in the plans for 
regional meetings in the Mid-West and in 
New England, friends of Mr. Hoover are 
suggesting that he has offered the Party a 
real campaign issue. It lies, they point out, 
in the following sentence from his recent 
call to arms, addressed to the youth of the 
nation: 

“The present conception of a national 
economy based upon scarcity must in all 
common sense be reversed to an economy 
based upon production, or workman, farmer, 
and business man alike are defeated.” 

Friend that he is of Mr. Hoover, William 
Allen White, the distinguished Kansas edi- 
tor and philosopher, insists on a good deal 
more than that in the way of a Republican 
platform. And it is he who is expected to 
draft the platform for the Mid-Western 
Republican meeting to be held in Kansas 
City beginning on May 4. 

ee e@ 


At the bottom of the bill to regulate 
public-utility holding-companies, which has 


sent whole regiments of terrified 
“subjects” to Washington in pro- 
test are the same two youthful law- 
yers, Thomas Corcoran and Benjamin 
Cohen, who wrote the original air- 
tight securities act and also the stock- 
exchange control act. 

In the development of the New 
Deal, these two young lawyers, fresh 
out of college, have projected into 
the center of the legislative arena the 
most controversial legislation to be 
debated there in many a day. It must 
seem an unreal world in which it is 
possible to be transported almost 
overnight from the obscurity of law 
classes to a position of such power. 

eo @¢ 

The railroads are showing signs of 
wanting to pull out from under the 
New Deal’s wings. They are under- 
going some disillusionment. 

In the spring of 1933, when the 
Administration rushed through the 
coordinator law and put Joseph B. 
Eastman, Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner, in charge of the job of 
attempting to revamp the transporta- 
tion facilities of the country, the rail- 
road executives felt some hope in 
spite of the fact that into the law was 
written a provision which would prevent 
them from making economies at the expense 
of labor. 

The main thing they wanted was regula- 
tion of their competitors, especially trucks. 
The railroads reorganized their Washing- 
ton representation by forming the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads and placing at 
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Joseph B. Eastman, left, and John J. Pelley 


its head John J. Pelley, one of the few rail- 
road executives who had been friendly with 
Roosevelt before the election in 1932. Pel- 
ley was at the White House frequently, and 
almost as often word came out that the 
Administration would press for legislation 
to regulate railroad competitors. 

As time goes on, the chances of such leg- 
islation this year become less. They have 
almost disappeared. DIOGENES. 


Science and Invention 
SS UU ha peielc Nate li ieee 


Launching a Campaign for New Dirigibles 


Commander Rosendahl, Foremost Expert on “Lighter-Than-Air’ Ships, Makes a Brilliant 
Exposition of Air-Ship’s Advantages as Committee Organizes to Study Problem 


International 


“oe a a 

See the War, submarine accidents have 
caused two and a half times as great a 
loss of life as air-ships; marine disasters 
forty times, railroads 300 times, automo- 
biles 1,000 times; yet we hear no talk of 
discontinuing construction of submarines, 
steamships, railroads, or automobiles,” 
cried Lt. Comdr. Charles E. Rosendahl, 
U.S.N., last week before the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, meeting in New 
York. 

Slender, youthful, assured, a striking 
figure in naval uniform, the man who is 
considered one of America’s foremost ex- 
perts on the construction and navigation 
of air-ships made a brilliant defense of 
dirigibles both for peace and war. His ad- 
dress is expected to launch a new cam- 
paign in this country for continued con- 
struction of large rigid air-ships for naval 
defense and commercial development. It 
was the first public offering of “lighter- 
than-air” advocates since the loss of the 
Macon at sea off the California Coast, on 
February 14, roused a storm of opposition 
to further air-ship construction. 


No Real Opposition 


In the audience were engineers and 
scientists of international reputation, sev- 
eral of whom, it was reported, had come 
for the purpose of “blowing up” the air- 
ship idea. If this was the case, they must 
have become converted before the hour 
of questioning arrived, for no very real 
opposition appeared. Even Prof. Alex- 
ander Klemin, head of the Guggenheim 
School of Aeronautics at New York Uni- 
versity, known as a vigorous “heavier-than- 
air” adherent, said he agreed, for the most 


part, with Commander Rosendahl, and 
urged only relatively minor technical 
objections. 


Briefly, advantages of dirigibles over 
air-planes are: 


1. Large load-capacity. 

2. Long cruising-range. 

3. Ability to go slowly, or even stop in 
midair, without falling. 


As aids to coastal defense, the Com- 
mander declared, they are virtually indis- 
pensable to a nation situated as the United 
18 
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The Grat Zeppelin, left, on one of its trips to the United States, and the wreck of the Shenandoah 


States, whose attackers must approach 
over long expanses of water. The dirigible 
provides a means of patrolling thousands 
of square miles of ocean rapidly, obtaining 
quick and complete information for the 
defending fleet. 

Only in rare cases can it engage in actual 
fighting, but, aided by a nest of fast planes, 
unhooked for reconnaissance, and hooked 
on again in mid-flight after the scouting- 
sorties are over, the dirigible fills a need 
no other type of craft can meet. 

The United States needs at least two, as 
large as the Macon, he declared, as well 
as a training-dirigible to provide skilful 
crews and officers. No other country has 
such need for this type of craft in com- 
pleting its coastal defenses; no other has 
such coast-lines to defend, or such defense 
problems to meet. 


Peace-Time Advantages 


In addition to possible war-use, dirigible 
experiments will lead to important peace- 
time advantages for the country which 
makes full use of them, in Commander 
Rosendahl’s opinion. Large passenger- 
carrying air-ships can fly any ocean non- 
stop, saving both time and fuel. 

Tho the air-ship flies more slowly than 
an air-plane, it makes almost equally good 
time in a long hop, he asserted, because 
there is no need to stop for refueling, and 
the air-ship flies both day and night. 

As commercial carriers of passengers, 
dirigibles since the War have hung up a 
record untouched by any other type of 
transport. More than half a million pay- 
ing passengers have been carried, without 
the loss or injury of a single passenger. 

The Graf Zeppelin, for example, since 
September, 1928, and up to December, 
1934, had made 423 individual trips, fly- 
ing a distance of 630,000 miles. She had 
carried 10,500 passengers, at a speed 
averaging sixty miles an hour; mail to the 
extent of 57,500 pounds; freight, 96,000 
pounds. Her total time in the air by De- 
cember was 10,005 hours and forty minutes. 

Of all her trips, eight were crossings of 
the North Atlantic, one was a crossing of 
the Pacific, one over European Russia, 
Asia, Siberia, and Japan. She had made 


sixty-eight individual crossings of the 
South Atlantic. 

On Saturday, April 6, she started her 
sixty-ninth crossing of the South Atlantic, 
the first of fourteen scheduled round-trips 
to be made this season, sailings to begin in 
the evening of every second Saturday from 
her dock at Friedrichshafen, Germany. 


Rosendahl’s View 


Commander Rosendahl, who was a pas- 
senger on the Graf as official observer for 
the United States Navy when she made her 
first crossing of the North Atlantic in 1928, 
laughed at the widely-held idea that these 
scheduled sailings over the South Atlantic 
were “fair-weather crossings.” Of the 
regularly scheduled trips, all but two were 
started on schedule, according to the 
records. 

One delay was caused by mechanical 
trouble. The other, of only four hours, 
was due to a heavy thunder-storm which 
broke just at the sailing-hour. The ship 
made up her lost time and reached Brazil 
on schedule. 

The Germans soon will have an even ): 
larger ship in the air. The LZ-129, near- {& 
ing completion, is ( 
expected to  be- jd, 
gin demonstration- [6 
flights before long, Jf 
and probably will | 
start on a round- 
trip from Germany 
to the United 
States about July [py 
25, after which she [& 
will join the Graf \\, 
Zeppelin in the 


commercial pas- § 
senger-service. - } 
What about the 
accidents that have (5) 
destroyed many ex- } 
perimental dirigi- | 
bles? Well, explained the Commander, |) 
they have attracted undue attention. Acci- 191 
dents must be expected in a new engineer- |= 
ing field; they are the price of progress. 
The railroad, submarine, automobile, and 
(Continued on page 29) : 
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Religion and Social Service 


America Says “Amen” to Pope’s Peace-Plea 


Pontiff's Prayer That Those Who Desire War Be Dispersed Is Welcomed Gratefully By Many 
Editors of the Nation, Who Find the Vow of “Never Again” Wide-Spread 


Ee years ago the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in Cologne, Ger- 
many, petitioned the Allied Powers 
not to bomb the city on a certain day 
when there was to be a religious 
procession. The appeal was made 
through intermediary Powers. 

On the day specified not an Allied 
plane flew over Cologne. The pro- 
cession was held without interruption 
by air-raiders. So far as Cologne was 
concerned, that day, the War was 
stopped—stopped by agreement, and 
in the name of religion. 

' Pope Pius XI has pleaded, in ef- 

fect, that no more planes bomb 
Cologne, or any other city. He has 

prayed for peace throughout the 
world. He has prayed that those who 
| desire war be dispersed. “Amen,” 
: say many American editors. 
Yet the same ears which were at- 
i tuned to peace listened also for the 
| distant hoof-beats of another Attila 
(or Genghis Khan on the march. 
| Stresa and Geneva, on which the eyes 
. ef Europe were focused, were but a 
few days away when the Pope knelt in 
prayer in St. Peter’s. 

It was not long before April 6, anniversary 
‘of America’s entry into the World War, 
) when 50,000 troops and forty bands moved 
«down Constitution Avenue in Washington, 
: and passed in review before Vice President 
Garner, Secretary of War Dern, and other 
high Cabinet dignitaries and Army officers. 

In New York, 18,000 men marched in 
Fifth Avenue. Elsewhere, too, Army Day 
‘was celebrated in similar fashion, if in lesser 
'degree. Chaplains marched with the men. 
‘Student and other pacifist organizations 
‘held counter demonstrations, and were 
quietly moved along _ 
jand out of the way. 
At the same time, 
/Congress was strug: 
»gling with the Mc- 
‘Swain bill to con- 
\script the financial, as 
‘well as the material, 
resources of the 
‘United States in time 
of war, and to tax war- 
\profits out of exis- 
Hitence. - 

Before the parade 
tia National Council 


International 


Pope Pius XI 


‘ix Statuary Hall of the Capitol at the foot 
lo statues of the late Senator Robert M. 
i.» Follette, the late Speaker Champ Clark, 
aid Representative Claude Kitchin, three 
lenders of the group of six Senators and 
fy Representatives who voted against 
Avnerica’s entry into the World War. 
Senator Norris, one of the twenty-nine 
ofthe original anti-War group still living, 


ii 
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Spring Planting 


—Marcus in the New York Times 


said: “I’d vote the same as I did before. 
I’ve made lots of mistakes since I’ve been 
in Congress, possibly, but that was one time 
I didn’t vote wrong.” 

“We consider ours the most important 
votes we ever cast,” Representatives Lun- 
deen and Knutson said. 


Protest Against Maneuvers 
“T'll bet,” Mr. Knutson added, “that 90 


per cent. of those who voted for war in 1917 
would vote against it to-morrow, if they 
could.” 

Previously to the Pope’s world-wide ap- 
peal, 200 Bishops, religious editors, college 
presidents, missionary leaders, pastors, and 
executives of city and State councils of 
churches had protested to President Roose- 
velt against the naval maneuvers scheduled 
to be held in the Pacific from May 3 to 
June 10. 

In addition, the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, had recommended that 
“the United States make clear to the people 
of our own and other lands that our so- 
called ‘Open Door’ policy is not to be in- 
terpreted as meaning that the military and 
naval forces are to be employed for the pro- 
tection of American investments in the Far 
East.” 

Also that naval negotiations be continued 
for the abolition of battle-ships, aircraft- 
carriers, and bombing-planes, together with 
a drastic reduction in the tonnages of all 
other categories of naval craft, and that, 
pending such negotiations, the United States 
adopt a policy of moderation in naval con- 
struction authorized under the Vinson Naval 


bill. 


In Tokyo, a large number of Amer- 
ican missionaries of various faiths 
had issued a statement, which ap- 
peared simultaneously in this coun- 
try, urging “friends in the United 
States to redouble their efforts to 
understand the problems and difh- 
culties confronting the Oriental peo- 
ples, to remove all sources of friction 
and misunderstanding for which our 
nation may be responsible, and, par- 
ticularly, to cultivate attitudes that 
will spurn any suggestions of seeking 
solutions to our problems by means 
other than the employment of peace- 
ful diplomacy. We plead,” they said, 
“for the will to peace.” 

Later, the Presbytery of New York 
joined in the litany for peace. It 
urged the President to change the 
location of the coming naval maneu- 
vers, and then concurred in a pro- 
posed amendment to the denomina- 
tion’s historic confession of faith 
which would strike out the passage 
stating that Christians “may lawfully 
now, under the New Testament, wage 
war upon just and necessary occasions.” 

With the Day of the Resurrection almost 
at the dawn, when millions of people the 
world over will turn their thoughts to hap- 
pier themes, it may be appropriate to hear 
some of the voices of the American press 
on the Pope’s supplication. 

“Without question the Pope’s message 
has made a profound impression on the 
world,” said the Cleveland News. “What 
was more needed than such a warning in 
the face of a threatened catastrophe that 
might wipe out civilization?” 


A Stern Voice 


A stern voice sounded from the Middle 
West. “Never again for us,” wrote Clyde 
Reed, former Governor of Kansas, in the 
Parsons Sun. “If Europe, collectively, in- 
sists upon committing suicide, it is all right 
with us. 

“We'll be sorry about it, but we shan’t 
favor sacrificing a single American life in 
interfering.” 

This “is probably the universal senti- 
ment of Kansas,” echoed the Topeka Daily 
Capital. “It is not only the Kansas and 
Western, but the American sentiment.” 

“Pope Pius’s ringing appeal is a clarion 
call which human ears everywhere should 
be cupped to hear,” said the Albany Knick- 
erbocker Press. “It is not less to be heeded 
by men of every creed for coming from 
the head of the Roman Church. The fact 
that communicants of every creed are still 
planning each other’s destruction shows 
how the problem of war and peace tran- 
scends all religious differences in impor- 
tance.” 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Letters and Art 


Broadway: “The Dog” of Hollywood 


“Ceiling Zero,’ One More Able Play Produced With Motion-Picture Money, Certifies That the 


Theater Is Fast Becoming a Proving-Ground for Film Stories 


Vandamm Studio 


The exciting moment of climax in “Ceiling Zero,” a swiftly-paced aviation play 


Slices in the last weeks of this waning 
season the New York theater has been pro- 
vided with shrewd, satisfying plays financed 
with motion-picture money. Superficially, 
there would seem to be no real threat to 
the integrity of the theater in that, nor is 
there, but there is definite proof in that 
fact that the encroachment of films on 
dramatic art is nearing completion and it 
can not be long before the bulk of a sea- 
‘son’s play production is subsidized by the 
films—in advance. Hollywood is trying 
its works out on the “dog.” 

For some years, ever since, indeed, 
Hollywood, in its greed for the best dra- 
matic material, began paying fantastic 
sums for play properties, the subsidy 
process has been present. The money al- 
ways was passed after production and even 
the most frigidly autocratic play producers 
confessed frankly that they hoped for a 
“picture buy” when presenting a show. 


Counting-House Reasons 


The reasons for such a wistful hope go 
no farther than the counting-house: if a 
play cost $15,000 to produce and a motion- 
picture company paid $75,000 for the film 
rights, the producer was at once exactly 
$22,500 ahead of himself, since his half 
of the picture rights was $37,500, less pro- 
duction cost. The author of the play, un- 
hampered by anything so gross as costs, 
took all of his half. 

A few months ago the Messrs. Warner 
Brothers, mindful of the paralyzing sums 
demanded by producers of successful or 
even semisuccessful plays, decided, rightly 
enough, to do their own play-making. They 
offered, under the sponsorship of a gentle- 
man within their own organization, “Three 
Men on a Horse,” a crazed farce which 
has been an enormous theater success and 
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still is one. The production may have 
cost $15,000—had a theater man done it, 
they would have had to pay not less than 
$60,000 for the rights to it. 


An Exciting Fable 


Now they offer, under sponsorship of 
Brock Pemberton, “Ceiling Zero,” a swift, 
impertinent, frequently chilling melo- 
drama about commercial aviation and the 
planes which fly mail and passengers from 
Coast to Coast. <A first play by Frank 
Wead, Lieutenant Commander, U.S.N., re- 
tired, and a prose author of short-story 
renown, it is an exciting fable with the 
best climactic situation since a thunderous 
first-act curtain was provided by a news- 
paper thriller called “The Front Page.” 

A melodrama, any melodrama, follows 
ancient lines. In “Ceiling Zero” the author, 
hewing to old furrows, provides the reliable 
ingredients: a hero, a villain, and a girl. 
The usual snow-storm is a heavy fog and the 
mortgage that is due becomes a canceled 
pilot’s license. Essentially, it is the antique 
formula with a new hat. 

The problem in the play is that of an 
old Army and World War flyer, Jake Lee, 
who has become division superintendent of 
Federal Air Lines, with a metropolitan field 
in Newark, New Jersey. His life is a mix- 
ture of aviation, sane aeronautics, field 
eficiency and love for two veteran fellow 
airmen, Texas Clark and Dizzy Davis. 
Davis, an amorous, reckless magnifico of 
the air, is a menace to passengers, hus- 
bands, and American womanhood. 

He is a trail-blazer in aviation, and the 
cold science of young men entering the 
profession annoys him. 

All he. knows is that a plane must be 
flown, and radio beams, automatic pilots, 
two-way radiotelephony, icebreakers on 


wings and similar safety gadgets he brushes 
away. On the trail of a romance, he pre- 
tends to a heart-ailment and switches a 
mail-flight with Texas. Tex, returning to | 
Newark, is caught in a blinding fog which 
starts right on the ground and reaches 15,- 
000 feet up. There is no ceiling; it and 
visibility are zero. His radiotelephone 
breaks and he is without connection with 
the ground. He gets back over the Newark 
field by combination of experience, timing 
himself, and instinctive “feel.” But once 
there he is helpless. | 

Down in the operations-ofhce Lee and the | 
radio operator frantically try to talk with 
him. Mrs. Clark is hysterical, ambulances } 
and police are spread out over the field and | 
Davis, who faked Texas into the dilemma 5 
which faces him, is powerless to aid. All } 
hear Texas’ motor throbbing as he stabs | 
at the rolling, gray blanket that threatens 
him and, finally, for a second they hear him § 
say he is coming in. . 


Adroit Production 


There is chilling moment when the roar | 
of the plane’s motor grows louder, nearer, | 
the men in the operations-office hold their 
breaths—and then there is a loud, splinter- } 
ing crash, followed by a rumbling explo- |; 
sion, a flash of burning gasoline -and the | 
glare of red flames. The play, as it had to,’ 
sagged somewhat after that until the mo-) 
ment when Davis, the villain, expiated. 

Osgood Perkins is superb as the opera- 
tions-ofhicer, Lee; and John Litel makes a¥ 
swaggering portrait of Davis. It is thriller 
material, as tailored for pictures as any} 
story possibly could be, but in the adroit 
production made for it it is, also, a satisfy-) 
ing, exciting evening in the theater. 


(“Letters and Art” continued on page 32 yt 
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WE ASKED OUTDOOR PEOPLE: 


Is this fact 
important to You? _§ 


VALU E! “Camels are manufac- 


tured from Euler tobaccos,” says Charley 
Belden, Wyoming rancher. “No wonder 
they have such a rich, cool flavor!” 


MILDNESS ! ss snciccanes 


because they are mild — pleasing to my 
throat,” says Miss Helene Bradshaw, an 
enthusiastic horsewoman. 


HEALTHY NERVES! 


“JT have smoked Camels for fourteen years, 
without a sign of upset nerves,” says Bill 
Horn, former Gold Cup winner. 


= y 
FLAVOR! a) 
“It’s been thrilling to have a part in the vast enterprise of building Boulder Dam,” LIF LePOnys jo 
says Erwin Jones, Boulder Dam engineer. “Plenty of strain, too. When I get tired, there’s nothing Sern, ( 
like a Camel. Man, what a swell taste Camels have! Mild, cool, and mellow! You can tell they are FP ae 


made from choice tobaccos, because they don’t get ‘flat’ or tiresome in taste when you smoke a lot.” Tob. Co 


—————— yee 
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Student-Trends at Swarthmore and Princeton 


Serious 


Thinking as Exemplified by the Definite Swing Toward Social-Mindedness In Contrast 


to the Good Old “College Spirit” Is Apparent at Both Institutions 


Vancen: Sheean, writing in his “Per- 
sonal History” of his own collegiate career 
at the University of Chicago some fourteen 
years ago, reminds us what American col- 
lege days used to be. 

“For the whole of my three years and a 
half beside Lake Michigan I was walled 
up in a world self-contained, self-governing 
and self-sufficient,” he writes. “Youth... 
built its own walls very high, and no city 
was powerful enough to batter them down. 
_.. L was a freshman when the Bolshevik 
Revolution took place. .. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the defeat and collapse of Woodrow 
Wilson, the crash of monarchies all through 
Europe, the revolution in Turkey, Wilson’s 
legacy to the world, were duly recorded in 
history while I went to class dances and 
wrote songs for the Blackfriars. . Few 
Hottentots or South Sea Islanders could be 
less prepared for life in the great world 
than I was at twenty-one.” 

Visiting colleges now we discover that our 
experiences, our field of student thought, 
are relegated to a past which contemporary 
students mention as the “1920-1929” era 
before the depression, and the things which 
concerned us most are dismissed by them as 
“not in our time.” 


Abolition of Sororities 


I went down to Swarthmore College 
(Pennsylvania) to check this change be- 
cause Swarthmore has always had a repu- 
tation for liberal thought and because stu- 
dents tackled a social problem of their own 
there recently in the abolition of sororities. 
Swarthmore is a quiet, tolerant place, where 
a third of the students are Quakers and 
where the Quaker influence is still strong. 
Students are»regarded there, unless they 
prove otherwise, as mature individuals not 
apt to go off on tangents in thought or 
action. Such modern student-tendencies as 
develop there, it seems to me, may be seri- 
ously regarded. 

I learned from Dean Harold E. B. Speight 
that Swarthmore students are “startlingly 
aware of social trends and startlingly intel- 
ligent,” and that in his opinion it is 
depression that has made them so. 

Young economics professors, using 
daily newspapers as their major text, 
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By EVELYN SEELEY 


Keystone 


Looking through arch of a dormitory at 
fo) a bo) & = J 
Princeton University 


the new Pied Pipers of the campus; and 
socialistic Jesse H. Holmes, white-haired 
Professor of History of Religion and Phi- 
losophy, whose passion against war and 
whose sympathy for the worker are intense, 
is a beloved guide to many a student. The 
most seriously social-minded spend their 
summers digging ditches or working in 
mines, if they can get work, in order to 
learn by experience the worker’s problems 
and eventually to apply their education 
toward solving those problems. Many of 
them, seeing the new use of brains in gov- 
ernment, would like to become technical 
experts toward social change. 


“Exact Thinking” 


John Seybold, one of the keenest and 
most social-minded students on the campus, 
ably defined social thought at Swarthmore 
for me. He said: “Here a premium is placed 
on exact thinking; ‘liberalism’ is not an 
emotional reaction or a fad, or even a de- 
fense mechanism, but rather an approach 
which comes from an effort to view all 
issues objectively and intelligently. I feel 
that Swarthmore is different from most col- 
leges primarily in this respect. We don’t 
talk about ‘socialism’ or ‘communism’ or 


any other blanket doctrine; I think the 
interest here is in the specific, that students 
are reluctant to commit themselves to some- 
thing involving undesirable ramifications. 

“T realize that this is not wholly a virtue, 
that from such an approach action is fre- 
quently paralyzed; but when people who 
have been trained in this manner acquire an 
emotional conviction, their actions are much 
more likely to be in the right direction. 
Perhaps there is little salvation to be gained 
from training students in this manner. Any 
change seems bound to come in a more 
undiscriminating fashion. But it seems to 
me to be the only approach the intellectual 
can advocate.” 

This undoubtedly sums up the best think- 
ing at Swarthmore. 


Attitude of Women 


Vincent Sheean wrote that he “had 
learned a good deal about snobbery, cruelty, 
prejudice, injustice and stupidity” at 
college. Swarthmore women learned it, 
too, in the footsteps of the crusaders against 
sororities. The “co-eds,” as is doubtless 
true of women everywhere, are less con- 
cerned with general social problems than 
their male colleagues. But if the Swarth- 
more girls are less concerned with the social 
problems of the world, it is partly because 
they are more vitally concerned with the 
social problems of the campus. 

Altho crusaders, now alumne, did the 
heavy work in sweeping the sororities off 
the campus, present upper-classwomen are 
proud to be part of the antisorority van- 
guard in a movement toward collegiate so- 
cial equality which they feel should—and 
will—prevail. They take very seriously 
their personal and collective responsibility 
to make social life as charming generally 
as it was for the select during sorority days 
and to keep it free from the old forms of 
smugness and snobbishness. It is good 
training toward intelligent and unselfish 
post-campus lives. 

Fraternities, affected by sorority aboli- 
tion, are on the defensive at Swarthmore. 
A vigorous antifraternity move last year, 
in which fifteen prominent fraternity men 
resigned from their groups and one fra- 
ternity “folded,” and which pushed non- 


A Commencement procession on the campus at Swarthmore College 
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fraternity activities until the stigma of non- 
affiliation was greatly lessened, is now at a 
stage of watchful waiting. The financial 
inability of many students to join, and the 


increasing preoccupation with broader 
problems, has aided the antifraternity 
group. At the moment fraternities are 


standing together, avoiding politics and 
competition of any sort, widening their 
activities to include more students, and in 
general purging themselves. 


Fraternity Idea Waning 


Altho fraternity enthusiasts believe they 
are needed on the campus, it looks as if the 
whole fraternity idea is on the wane at 
Swarthmore. There is a popular scorn for 
the old forms of snobbery. When last fall 
some antifraternity-men’s rooms were “rat- 
ted” (cleaned out and torn up) by frater- 
nity defenders, it became a major campus 
scandal and everyone looked down his or 
her nose at the “ratters.” 

One minority group at Swarthmore—and 
at other colleges where traditions are going 
by the boards—can not be neglected. There 
are those who suffer from a certain nostalgia 
for the good old “rah-rah” days. Many 
students feel that all the fun college was 
cracked up to be is vanishing. Don Glenn, 
Swarthmore cheer-leader, told me that ral- 
ies are apt to be a washout, that “college 
spirit” is dwindling, and that while there is 
more group interest there is less fun. 

Even at Princeton—and one must say 
“even at Princeton” because it is the place 
where rich men send their sons, where the 
depression has hit last—the swing is toward 
social interest as against the good old col- 
lege days. The status quo has been the 
thing, but now the pattern is breaking up 
‘and out of it emerge hundreds of liberals, 
‘perhaps twenty-five Socialists, half a dozen 
Communists. And, altho there is still some- 
thing of a stigma attached to activity in a 
yeause, there are 100 members in the anti- 
(war society. 


‘Activities at Princeton 


The two clubs, Whig and Clio (Clioso- 
jphic), once so active in the days of their 
‘founders but in latter years almost dormant, 
are going strong. Clio upholds the con- 
servative traditions of Aaron Burr and 
George Mifflin Dallas—and Whig follows 
‘its great liberal founder James Madison— 
in debates that would be Greek to them, 
centering around the New Deal, munitions 
regulation, “Epic Plan,” Hamilton Fish, 
‘Civil Liberties, Norman Thomas. 

What direction students’ social theories 
will take when they emerge from the college 
walls is hard to tell. At the moment politi- 
val excitement sits a bit strangely on the 
Princeton campus, where in the Revolu- 
ienary days of James Madison it was at 
zeme. And at Swarthmore the old Quakers 
weuld turn in their graves at the talk in 
Meeting. But students will no longer step 
ov into the world — even if graduation 
means a gift-trip around the world, or a 
ileght journey from campus to father’s 
i%>e—anesthetized to what is going on, or 
© unprepared as a Hottentot. 

2 Eprror’s Nore.—This is the second of 
hizge articles on trends in undergraduate 
Afught.| 


NEW INVENTION SAVES 


paws don’t lie. Read what A. J. 


SARNO, International News. staft 
photographer, who has snapped thou- 
sands of accidents, says about blow-outs. 


“If you think blow-out accidents don’t 
happen altogether too often, you 
ought to take a look at my collection 
of tragic blow-out ‘shots.’ By the time 
I arrive on the spot the damage has 
been done. But the picture I take for 
the paperstellsthe sad story. Hardened 
as I am to that sort of thing, I always 
feel a cold shiver run up my spine 
when I think of how treacherously a 
blow-out works. One minute you’re 
sailing along. The next instant, with- 
out any warning, BANG! Your tire 


HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS — 

THE LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 

RESISTS HEAT—PREVENTS fam 
THESE BLOW-OUTS 
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Goodrich Sa/ 


“One Look at My 
Blow-out Shots and You'd 


NMever Ganlle on lites” 


says MISARNO Staff Photographer of 
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MOTORISTS’ LIVES 


blows out—your car is snatched 
out of control, and luck determines 
the rest. Believe me, I don’t want the 
boys taking pictures of my ‘last ride.’ 
That’s why my car’s equipped with 
Goodrich Silvertowns.” 


At today’s speeds, terrific heat is gener- 
ated znside the tire. You can’t see it but 
rubber and fabric separate. A blister 
forms—grows bigger and bigger and, 
sooner or later, BANG! A blow-out! 


But in Silvertowns, the Golden Ply re- 
siststhis heat. Rubberand fabric don’t sep- 
arate. Blisters don’t form, and these blow- 
outs are prevented before they get started. 


More miles .. safer miles 


You need the life-saving protection of 
this safer, tougher tire now—today— 
every day. Go to your Goodrich dealer. 
Press your hand on the sure-footed, deep- 
grooved Silvertown tread. Feel the big, 
husky cleats grip. Then you'll know why 
Silvertowns stop so quickly—why they 
give you such positive protection against 
those “‘tail-spin” skids that are always 
so dangerous. 


No extra cost! 


Notice the ruggedness of this extra-thick 
tread—this Silvertown tread that gives 
months of extra mileage. And remember 
this—Goodrich Silvertowns with the 
Life-Saver Golden Ply cost no more than 
other standard tires. 


Handsome emblem with 
red crystal reflector to 
— protect you if your tail 


light goes out. See your Goodrich 
dealer, join Silvertown Safety League, 
get one FREE. Or send 10¢ (to cover 
packing and mailing). Dept. 481, The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Copyright 1935, The B. F. Goodrich Co, 


ty Silvertown-& 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 
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The World Bridge Olympic 


The Appealing Feature of This Mammoth Competition Is That Sense of Security Felt by Players 
Who Pit Their Skill Against Prepared Pars to W ork Out Problem at Card-Table 


ens thousands of eager hands around 
the world reach for tricks in a most unique 
contest, known as the World Bridge 
Olympic, which has been staged for the 
last four years. Sixty-two countries repre- 
sented by nearly 200,000 contract-bridge 
players are said to have participated this 
year. This number of contestants probably 
surpasses by many thousands that of any 
other sporting event. 

This mammoth bridge competition more 
closely resembles rubber bridge than dupli- 
cate play in championship tournaments. 
The exaggerated importance of extra 
tricks or contracts in the higher ranking 
suit is eliminated. The prizes go to those 
players who have reached the greatest num- 
ber of sound contracts, and have played 
the hands to the limit. Whether or not 
they make these contracts is not the point. 

For instance, there was a hand in which 
a contract of four spades was supposed to 
be reached, but, because of unfavorable 
distribution, could not be made. There- 
fore, the pairs stopping at three spades 
were charged a demerit. while those set at 
four spades received full credit. 


No Trick Hands 


The same sixteen hands were played 
everywhere, from Cape Town to New- 
foundland, from New York to New Zealand. 
They included bidding and playing situa- 
tions which might occur during any ordi- 
nary rubber. The Olympic has taught 
many a player how to save thousands of 
points. There are no trick hands. 

The Committee, responsible for select- 
ing and testing the hands is composed of 
leading experts, a problem composer, and 
a few practical rubber-bridge players from 
outstanding clubs. 

Four players in each country, as well 
as in every State of the Union and every 
Province of Canada, receive trophies, two 
going to the winning North-South pair, and 
two to the East-West winners. The win- 
ners over all—two best pairs of this world 
contest—receive the custody for one year 
of two platinum trophies valued at $10,000. 
Special valuable trophies become their 
permanent possession. 

Interest in this competition continues to 
grow. Games were held this year in 
Teheran, Persia, and Bagdad, Irak, for 
the first time. Steamships, sailing the high 
seas, obtain the necessary material before 
sailing and provide their passengers with 
the chance to compete. This year games 
were held on the Aquitania, Homeric, 
Franconia, Reliance, and other liners. 

The appealing feature of the Olympic is 
that sense of security felt by the players. 
They know they are pitting their skill 
against prepared pars, and are entirely on 
their own. The human equation of op- 
ponents does not enter the contest. 


By Water MaLrowan 


Neither side 
vulnerable 


Suggested bidding: 


South 
3 Spades 
4 Diamonds 
Pass 


North 


2 Diamonds 
4 Clubs 
4 Spades 


East 
Pass 
Pass 
Pass 


West 
1 Heart 
Pass 
Pass 
Pass 


They must win on their merits. Any un- 
intended assistance from the adversaries 
will not help their score in any way—nor 
will the reverse affect it. 

The scoring of Olympic hands is done 
on an original basis. The Committee is 
interested not in the total points accumu- 
lated, nor in match-points. Primarily, the 
final result counts, but every pair must 
answer, on the score-sheet, a series of ques- 
tions, covering each hand. These are: 


Final contract, and by whom? 

Doubled, and by whom? 

Redoubled, and by whom? 

Opening lead? 

. First lead by declarer’s side? 

First defense-bid, or double, and by 
whom? 

How many tricks made by declarer? 

How many tricks was he set? 


SI NOM ES SS 


The answers to these questions are used 
to determine the winners. The members 
of the Committee, of course, predetermine 
the final contracts; decide whether the 
opponents should double or not, and what 
the final outcome of the hand should be 
with perfect play. 


Bidding and Playing 


On many hands the first lead or play by 
the declarer is considered by the judges 
before giving credit to any pair for that 
particular hand. A bad bid, even if suc- 
cessful, is a total loss. Should a player 
contract for a slam, and make it through 
faulty defense, when a simple game-con- 
tract is the correct objective, the hand is 
charged against both sides. 

When all the score-sheets have been 
checked, the pairs having bid and played 
correctly the largest number of hands 
are declared the winners. Ties are broken 
by considering the general quality of bid- 
ding and play as indicated by answers to 
the questionnaire. Only three pairs in the 
last three years have scored 100 per cent. 


by turning in the correct answer for each 
and every hand, 


Thus, it is immaterial whether one plays 
against strong or weak competition. No 
interference can influence the score of a 
pair that does the right thing at the right 
time. The hands preclude this possibility. 

The task of selecting them is by no 
means easy. They must be foolproof, and 
the final contract must not depend upon 
any particular playing-system; it must be 
accessible to all. Hundreds of hands are 
submitted and rejected before the choice 
narrows down to about twenty-five. 

Then the real weeding-process begins. 
and sixteen hands are selected tentatively. 
Once the work has progressed to this 
point, every effort is made to seek flaws. 

Hands holding an option between two 
different contracts are rejected. At least. 
that is the theory. But, in 1934, the Com- 
mittee became so interested in a clever 
defense-play against a three no-trump 
contract. it entirely overlooked a_ five- 
diamond contract against any defense. 


Olympic Masterpiece 


The masterpiece of this year’s Olympic, 
in my opinion, was the hand shown in the 
accompanying diagram. 

South should reach a four-spade con- 
tract by any system, but declarer’s play. 
as well as that of the defense, is extremely 
difficult. As I have said, it does not satisfy 
the Committee when declarer makes his 
contract; he must play the hand to win 
against expert defense. Bridge World an- 
alyzed the play of this hand as follows: 

On West's natural opening of the heart- 
king. South must make a very unusual play 
—the hold-up of the heart-ace, despite the 
fact that Dummy has a singleton, and there 
are no immediate certain losers in the suit. 

South does this as a safety-measure, real- 
izing the opponents are likely to get in with 
a trump, and, unless South still has his 
heart-ace, take the setting tricks before 
diamond discards can be obtained. 

If the declarer holds up the heart-ace, he 
can trump Wests heart-continuation in 
Dummy, and still retain the important con- 
trolling-card in the suit. After trumping 
the second round of hearts in Dummy, 
South, of course, must play out the ace, 
king, and another spade to prevent any pos- 
sible ruffs. West will win the third round 
of spades, and cash a club-trick, but South 
then can take the remaining tricks. 

It is possible to win. the heart-ace at 
trick No. 1 and still fulfill the contract if 
the defense slips, the best alternative line 
of play being to lead a club immediately 
after winning the heart-ace in order to es- 
tablish a temporary cross-ruff, 

However, East and West have a sound 
line of defense against any play which 
South may adopt after winning the first 
heart, whereas they are absolutely helpless — 
against the hold-up. 
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They Stand Out From the Crowd 


uy T. Helvering, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, known to correspondents as 
one of the hardest 
men in Washington to 
see, is a portly, red- 
faced, gray - haired 
man who likes good 
clothes, carries a 
shiny cane, and 
smokes cigars. He 
talks seldom and is 
considered extremely 
shrewd. Born in 
Felicity, Ohio, on January 10, 1878, he was 
taken to Kansas at the age of eight, attended 
the University of Michigan, was graduated 
in law, and was President of his class. He 
married Tinnie L. Koester of Marysville, 
Kansas, and practised law there. At the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War he 
volunteered, became a corporal. He was 
Mayor of Salina, Kansas, for five years, and 
a member of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1913 to 1919. 


© Underwood 


Teniy Christopher Bailey, distinguished 
British master of mystery, is both an Oxford 
Scholar and well- 
known Fleet-Streeter. 
Many critics consider 
him the foremost de- 
tective-story writer of 
the day. Native Lon- 
doner, he is fifty- 
seven. After taking 
first-class finals in 
classics at Oxford in 
1901, he joined the 
staff of The Daily Telegraph of London. 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s comments on Mr. 
Bailey’s craftsmanship include: “Since the 
greatest of them all retired from Baker 
Street there have been many fictional detec- 
tives, but, of them all, perhaps Mr. Reginald 
Fortune comes nearest to the dream of 
all good detective-story readers.” In “Mr. 
Fortune Objects,” published this week, 
Mr. Bailey presents six outstanding cases 
in Reggie’s medico-detective career. Mr. 


Bailey is married, has two daughters. ‘His 
hobbies are walking and gardening. 


eecice Herriman, who draws the de- 
lirious comic “Krazy Kat” for King 
Features  Syndi- 
cate, Inc., and hun- 
dreds of thousands 
of enthusiastic 
readers, is a slight, 
gray-eyed, quiet 
man who always 
wears a hat, and 
never gets into the 
limelight if he can 
help it. On one 
occasion, after refusing to pose for a 
picture, on the ground that “the pub- 
lic doesn’t care about my face,” he 
was finally maneuvered to a drawing- 
board. Then he graciously surrendered, 
complied with all requests, took off his 


What’s the Name, Please? 


Gorelik — Guggenheim fellow in 
scenic design—accent on rel: 


y7, 
go-rel’tk. 


Mahony—see this page—not ma- 
ho'ny, but may’o-ny. 

Speight—dean of men, Swarthmore 
(p. 22)—eight as in 8. 

Gutzon Borglum — sculptor—‘“Gut- 
zon is pronounced exactly as 
spelled: gut’zon. Borglum is 
borg’lum.” 

Gittoes-Davies—London movie pub- 
licist—git, not 7it, and davis, not 
daveez. 

Knauth—director, N. Y. City unem- 
ployment relief—the /h is silent, 
but not the k: knaut, rimes with 


out. 
—Frank H. Vizetelly. 


D.. Fred P. Corson will be inaugurated 
on May 4 as twentieth President of Dickin- 
son College at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
Dickinson, founded in 1783, is the twelfth 
oldest college in the country, and the old- 
est west of the Sus- 
quehanna River. Doc- 
tor Corson, who 
celebrated his thirty- 
ninth birthday on 
April 11, was born at 
Millville, New Jersey. 
He was graduated 
from Dickinson in 
1917, and from Drew 
Theological Seminary 
three years later. Entering the New York 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, he was assigned to his first charge 
at Jackson Heights, Long Island, where he 
organized a congregation, and built a 
church. He is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and of the 
World Peace Commission. In 1922, Doctor 
Corson married Miss Frances Beaman. 


Norman Guth photograph 


Comics—And Their Creators 


Krazy Kat 


coat, rolled up his sleeves, even sketched 
several large pictures of Krazy Kat. 


AR ctieers West, besides being a distin- 
guished novelist and journalist, is one of 
the most brilliant and 
discerning critics of 
the day. Born in 
County Kerry, Ire- 
land, she was for a 
few years an actress. 
Subsequently she de- 
serted the stage for 
the literary world, 
dropped her real 
name — Cicily Fair- 
field—and took her pen-name from an 
Ibsen character she had played in reper- 
tory. 

For many years active as a feminist, 
five years ago she surprized her many 
friends by marrying a British banker. 
Previously, she always had referred to hus- 
bands as “nuisances.” Her most recent 
book, “The Harsh Voice,” a collection of 
four short novels, has just been published. 
Miss West is forty-two years old, dark-eyed, 
very feminine, and has a delightful sense 
of humor. She has recently come to the 
United States for a visit. 


Walter B. Mahony has been, since 1926, 
Editor and Publisher of The North Ameri- 
can Review. This is 
the oldest American 
periodical of its kind, 
and has an unbroken 
record of 120 years of 


publication. For- 
merly an important 
corporation lawyer, 


he gave up his prac- 
tise to fulfil a boy- 
hood ambition to 
become an editor. Born in Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1877, he was graduated from Amherst, 
at the age of twenty, studied law, and 
practised in New York City. He is married 
to the sister of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University; has two 
daughters and a son, and is fond of travel— 
having toured the world three times. Mr. 
Mahony has white hair, a ruddy face; and 
blue eyes. 


Kaiden-Keystone 


But he refused to pose without his hat. 
He did remove it for a moment “just to 
prove I have hair.” 

Herriman and the late “Tad,” sports- 
cartoonist, were close friends, and Tad 
revealed this about him: 

“His first name is George, but the 
boys call him Garge, because that’s the 
way he pronounces it himself. 

“No matter what happens Garge is 
always the same. You can steal his pens, 
but he only smiles. You can knock 
California, but he merely smiles. You 
can cut up rubber in his tobacco-pouch, 
and he’ll smoke it just to give you a 
laugh. He brags about his favorites, 
Garge does, but never about himself. 
The violet imitated Garge when it as- 
sumed that attitude of shyness.” 
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BOY, YOU PEOPLE 
SURE ARE LUCKY 


Writes Jack Murphy 
of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


| PAY $2.70 
FOR 1 LB. OF 
EDGEWORTH 


AND FIGURE | 
AM GETTING 
MY MONEY’S 


*There’s body to Edgeworth,”’ continues Mr. 
Murphy’s letter. “You can drag and drag 
and drag some more and still have something 
left to smoke. Put a load of the average cheap 
tobacco in the pipe and take a half dozen 
buffs and there is nothing left but dust. 


“Last fall I was over in Detroit and pur- 
chased a pound humidor of Edgeworth for 
just $1. You people over the border don’t 
realize how lucky you are!’ 


cf if 7 


R. MURPHY is not the only 

one who feels Edgeworth is a 
bargain at the domestic price. Many 
find it actually costs Jess to smoke 
Edgeworth. They get more smoking 
hours per tin—and what is more, 
they are Edgeworth hours—which 
is the most fragrant, enjoyable thing 
ever said about pipe tobacco. Larus 
& Brother Co., Richmond, Va., 
Tobacconists since 1877. 


On your radio, tune in on WRVA, the Edgeworth 
Tobacco Station, 1110 Kilocycles, 
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Religion and Social Service— (Continued from page 19) 
heligton and 0c ee 


“Commercialized Easter” Is Assailed 


Bunnies, Eggs, New Attire “Meaningless” to White Plains Methodists, 
But Chamber of Commerce Secretary Replies “Ridiculous” 


Acme 


An Easter parade 


Cisne: don’t make Easter, in the opinion 
of the Social Action Committee of the Castle 
Heights _Methodist Episcopal Church in 
White Plains, New York. In its report, the 
Committee labeled Easter rabbits, candy 
eggs, new clothing, and telegraphic greet- 
ings as “commercial,” meaningless, and a 
“travesty” on the real significance of one of 
the most important dates in the Christian 
calendar. 

The report was made by H. V. Atwell, 
Chairman of the Committee, and it was ac- 
cepted, according to a dispatch to the New 
York Times. Mr. Atwell is a New York 
business man, and probably familiar with 
the yearly parades on Fifth and Park Ave- 
nues, whose only differences from the pro- 
cessions in the villages of the American 
hinterland is that they are larger, and, per- 
haps, more up-to-the-minute in marking the 
newest notes from Paris. 

“The splendor of clothes,” said the White 
Plains church report, “adds nothing to the 
atmosphere of reverence which should fill 
our churches as we praise the living Christ. 
Another custom, even less excusable, is the 
exchange of greeting-cards, telegrams, and 
gifts, forced upon us by those who profit 
by it.” 


Custom a “Travesty” 


Terming the latter custom a “travesty,” 
the report went on: “Among the other 
gifts which seem to be expected there are 
hardly any with less meaning than the eggs 
and candy rabbits for the children... . 
We should try to substitute for these 
childish tokens some experience with human 
life or growing nature which will teach the 
Easter lesson in a thoughtful way.” 

Economic considerations seem to have 
played a part in prompting the Committee, 
for the preamble to the report declared that 
“this report concerns a simple and specific 
problem which is presented by the approach 
of Easter in a year of hardship and dis- 
couragement. Commercial interests have 
cultivated certain customs for the Easter 
season which now are more than ever in- 


on Fifth Avenue 


appropriate and difficult to follow. In par- 
ticular we feel that we simply must have 
new spring clothes for Easter Sunday. 

“While Easter is supposed to be a day 
of cheer, it seems that all this emphasis on 
Easter costumes really gives expression to 
pride or shame, depending on the fortune of 
the wearer.” 

However, Wells Wise, Secretary of the 
White Plains Chamber of Commerce, said 
the report was “ridiculous,” and that “the 
Easter bunny is second only to Santa Claus 
in the traditions of the people.” People, 
he said, should buy new clothes at Easter, 
not necessarily because of the holiday, but 
because it is the time of the year when a 
new season calls for new clothes. 


Pope’s Peace-Plea 


(Continued from page 19) 

But if all desire peace, there are many 
who see no challenge to Japan in the Amer- 
ican armada’s forthcoming maneuvers in 
the Pacific. Secretary of the Navy Swanson 
has said that the operations merely consti- 
tute the normal training of the fleet, and 
that no American ship will approach within 
2,000 miles of the Japanese mainland. 

“That circumstance of itself,” said the 
Washington Evening Star, “divests the 
maneuvers of any provocative character as 
far as Japan is concerned.” 


“The announcement that the Commander | 


of the Asiatic Fleet will visit Yokohama 
with his flagship on the day that the ma- 
neuvers of the fleet begin should dispose of 
the contention that, in selecting the Pacific 
as the scene of the maneuvers, the Navy 
was making a hostile gesture to Japan,” 
said the Hartford Courant. 

“The Navy has stedfastly denied that 


such was the case, and the scheduled visit _ | 
of Admiral Upham, to be followed by a |} 
visit to Kobe of a squadron of destroyers, { 


would seem conclusively to demonstrate it 
sincerity.” : 


fa, 
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In the News 


Death came to two white traders in Africa 
who had made friends with the natives in 
a certain village. Their black brothers 
wished to raise to them a fitting memorial. 
They put up a stone, and carved on it— 
a whisky-bottle and a pack of cards. The 
incident is recalled by the Rev. “Dick” 
Sheppard, formerly Reetor of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, in The Illustrated Weekly of 
India. 
ee e 
A Catholic hospital for 1,000 lepers is 
to be-erécted in the Himalaya Mountains, 
at an altitude of 3,283 feet. It will be situ- 
ated on the frontier of India and Burma, 
where live the semisavage Garos. 
i oe e@ 


A new venture in crime prevention has 
been started among children in the Uni- 
versity Settlement, New York City. Formed 
into groups, based on their social reactions 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen years, 
they will be taken on tours of the city’s ma- 
chinery for detection of crime and appre- 
hension of criminals to demonstrate to them 
that crime does not pay. 

ee 


Habitual traffic-law violators and those 
unable to pay fines will be compelled to 
go to night school in Denver. Length of 
attendance will be based on the amount of 
the fine. None will be “graduated” with- 
out passing a written examination. 

eee 


Services at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
will be broadcast throughout the British 
Empire the second Sunday of each month, 
beginning on June 9. Recordings will be 
employed to bring the services to parts of 
the Empire where the extreme differences 
between local time and Greenwich Mean 
Time prevail. 


ee ¢e e 
Tho he can cover his chest with medals, 


Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, American World 
War ace, told a group of Boy Scouts in New 
York, according to the New York Times: 
“T do not wear the ribbons. I am grateful, 
but I have no respect for decorations of that 
kind. I respect only the awards for peace- 
time service, for good citizenship, such as 
you have made here to-day.” 
eo ee e 

For forty-five years the Rev. Charles 
Cedarholm has been a missionary among 
sailors of all nationalities in the Red Hook 
section, Brooklyn, New York. Many times 
beaten and roughly handled by seamen, he 
has met each punch with a prayer. He 
sountered a sweeping blow from a Nor- 
~vegian sailor with a “God bless you,” and 
esked the prayers of his congregation for a 
‘Protestant left-handed Irishman” who had 

truck him. 
ee e@ 

The Ministers Union of America, estab- 
| Mshed in New York, is undertaking a drive 
{> establish in each denomination a central 
find to assure “adequate” salaries for all 


* Yegularly ordained ministers, according to 


~#s President, Dr. David M. Cory. He sug- 
ested $2,500 as a basic minimum. 
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SKIN TROUBLES 


that had Defied Treatment 


—completely cleared up when 


treated this way 


Pimples (ACNE) and 


boils entirely dis- 
appeared as cause 
was removed 


In a noted U S. Ski i 
’ « 3- Skin Clinic 
Patients got these results:— 


gave imp 
89%, respectively, of skin cases (‘Sim 


eing defined pes 

ee clearing up of Ronin 

k on ). Typical cases from 
ospital’s records are:— a 


i n's Yeast was hi, 

short of miraculous. Her skin eehieie 
r 

Practically gone, Her nervous contivien 


greatly improy. 
eden: 
health. also her general 


: - Complained 
TREE, disturbances, belching, 3 
uneasiness after meals, cok 


After treatment, his 
more often and easily, 
complained of indigesti 
condition improved, 


bowels moved 
He no longer 
on. His skin 


CASE OF H. T. GIRL. AGE 17 


Suffered from skin disorder which 

her irritable and sensitive Cc ch 
pated. The yeast made her baweiicat 
ular and markedly improved hor eie: 


“Best corrective for most skin 
troubles,’’ says Dr. Hufnagel. 
“T used the new fresh yeast in 
three clinics with very successful 
results,’’ writes Dr. Léon Hufnagel 
of Rothschild Foundation, Paris. 


Famous dermatologists found it astonishingly effective, 


New food supplies ‘‘Protective 
Substances’’ not abundant enough 
in your diet. That’s why it corrects 
an important cause of skin ills! 


ISTRESSING skin troubles over- 
come—and general health greatly 
improved—simply by adding one food 
to the diet— 
American hospitals are reporting this 
result in hundreds of their cases! 


The commonest cause of common 
skin troubles, such as pimples and boils, 
is constipation. Constipation, it has 
now been found, can be completely 
corrected by supplying certain “pro- 
tective substances” in the diet. 

Ordinary foods—even fruits and 
vegetables—do not supply enough 
of these substances. One food sup- 
plies them in abundance... the 
new Fleischmann’s Yeast! 

This new Fleischmann’s Yeast builds 
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up a more active condition of your 
intestinal tract, increases the flow of 
stomach juices, and strengthens in- 
testinal nerves and muscles. 


As a result, your digestive tract 
works better. Bowels become “‘regu- 
lar.’ Your skin clears up amazingly. 


Eat Fleischmann’s new fresh Yeast 
regularly—don’t stop after a few 
days. You can get it at grocers, restau: 
rants, soda fountains. Start today! 


HOW YOU SHOULD EAT IT 


Eat 3 cakes of the new Fleischmann’s Yeast 
daily. Many eat 4, 5 or even 6 cakes a day. 


Eat it one-half hour before meals—on an 
empty stomach—plain—or dissolved in water, 
milk, or fruit juice. Cut down on cathartics (if 
you’re taking them) gradually —not all at once. 


keep it clear. 


THE NEW FLEISCH- 
MANN’S YEAST can give 
complete bowel regularity 
ogee’ help clear your skinand 
It’s a food, 
you know—not a medicine, 


To make sure of the cause of 
your skin trouble—see a doctor. 


A 


Science and Invention — (Continued from page 18) 
Scrence Gne Llc. Se 


An Observatory for the Public 


America’s Third Planetarium, World’s Largest Model of the Moon, a 
Ceelostat, and Telescope to Instruct Los Angeles Spectators 


© International 


Roger Hayward putting the finishing touches to his 38-foot plaster model of the moon. 


The mountains in the foreground are the Lunar Apennines. 


The large ring near the 


middle of the photograph is the Crater of Archimedes 


Fisthing touches are being applied this 
week to the world’s largest scale model of 
the moon, the third planetarium to come to 
America, a large triple-beam ccelostat and 
other new equipment of the Griffith Observa- 
tory at Los Angeles. Early in May the 
observatory’s doors will be opened to the 
public for the first time, with Dr. Philip 
Fox, of the Adler Planetarium in Chicago, 
on hand to serve as guest director. 


Educational Experiment 


Thus will the Los Angeles Department 
of Parks embark on an experiment in adult 
education, the object being to offer instruc- 
tion in science, particularly astronomy, to 
all members of the public who are inter- 
ested. The venture will be paid for through 
a bequest by the late Col. Griffith J. Griffith, 
of Los Angeles, who set up a trust fund. 

The large triple-domed building and its 
equipment alone will cost $500,000 when 
completed. The central dome, made of 
copper, will house the planetarium, the 
instrument for which has just been brought 
from the works of Carl Zeiss, Jena, Ger- 
many. It is a complicated piece of mecha- 
nism that will project upon the under side 
of the dome a replica of the heavens, a kind 
of celestial moving-picture that can be con- 
trolled by the operator to illustrate the 
various movements of the heavenly bodies. 
Five hundred persons at a time may view 
the spectacle. 

Two other planetaria are in operation in 
this country: the Adler Planetarium in Chi- 
cago, opened in 1930, and the Fels Plane- 
tarium in Philadelphia, completed in 1933. 
The Adler Planetarium was visited by 
thousands during “A Century of Progress,” 
and was accounted one of the most moving 
and profound experiences available to vis- 
itors of the fair. A fourth planetarium will 
be opened in New York, probably in Sep- 
tember, to be operated by the American 
Museum of Natural History as the Hayden 

Planetarium. 
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Visitors to Griffith Observatory will not be 
limited to stereopticon pictures of the stars. 
Under a smaller revolving dome at the east 
end of the building will stand a new twelve- 
inch refracting telescope, exclusively to 
gratify the desire of non-scientific folk to 
see what the heavenly bodies look like. 

At the other end of the building, also 
under a dome, will be the ceelostat. In this 
contrivance a revolving and a fixed mirror, 
working together, will bring into the build- 
ing a powerful beam of sunlight, which will 
be divided into three beams. One will be 
caused to project a twenty-four-inch image 
of the sun on a ground-glass screen for the 
convenience of observers. A second will 
be passed into a spectroheliograph, where 
photographs of the sun’s surface will be 
taken in the light of a single element, such 
as hydrogen or calcium, showing the dis- 
tribution of that element in the solar en- 
velop. The third beam will be broken up 
into a spectrum, by examination of which 
visitors may see for themselves what ele- 
ments compose the sun’s outer layers. 

The main foyer at the building’s entrance 
will be occupied by a device of which all 
physics students have heard, but relatively 
few have seen in action: a Foucault pendu- 
lum. This consists of a heavy bob sus- 
pended by a steel wire forty feet long. The 
swing of the pendulum maintains a constant 
amplitude, prompted periodically by mag- 
nets. Since the direction of swing is fixed 
with relation to space, the pendulum demon- 
strates the rotation of the earth, changing 
its apparent direction in the latitude of Los 
Angeles by seven degrees an hour. 

Most spectacular of the exhibits will be 
in the south gallery—a_thirty-eight-foot 
plaster model of the moon, made to scale 
from Mt. Wilson Observatory photographs 
by Roger Hayward, of Los Angeles, an 
architect by profession and an astronomer 
by preference, and Caspar Gruenfeld, a 
sculptor. It will be illuminated by moving 
lights to produce the effect of sunlight. 


Science Snap-Shots 


Civilization of the Southwest: The civi- 


lization of the Pueblo Indians of the South- | 


western States obeyed the rule that cultures 
rise rapidly, flourish, and slowly decay, it 
has been reported to the American An- 


thropological Association by Dr. Frank | 


H. H. Roberts, Jr., of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington. 
tree-ring data, said Doctor Roberts, indi- 
cated that the whole Pueblo civilization 
arose quite suddenly about 800 or 850 A.D., 
flourished actively for about a century, and 
began about.950 to slip down-hill. 
ee @ 


Most Intelligent Animals: The chimpan- 


zee leads the list of the ten most intelligent | 


animals recently compiled by Dr. W. Reid 
Blair, Director of the New York Zoological 
Park. The list, based on tests to which 
animals have been subjected in psychologi- 
cal laboratories, placed the orang-utan 
second, elephant third, gorilla fourth, 


domestic dog fifth, beaver sixth, domestic t 


horse seventh, sea-lion eighth, bear ninth, 
and domestic cat tenth. 
e ee e 

When the Earth Rumbles: An earth- 
quake—at least the one that visited Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas on 
March 1—sounds like the rumble of a heavy 
freight-train, and the noise apparently pre- 
cedes the actual shock by a few seconds, 


it has just been reported in Science by @ 
Prof. Alvin L. Lugn, Associate Professor of 6 


Geology at the University of Nebraska, who 


Recent studies of | 


| 
| 


vi 


= 
py 


heard and experienced the shock. The true 


sound of earthquakes is seldom detected 

because it is often masked by the crashing 

of masonry and glass, and cries of victims. 
ee e 


Conquest of “Fading”: How an antenna, 
consisting of single strands of wire con- 


nected in the form of a diamond 600 feet | 
on a side, can be used to solve the difficult — 


problem of “fading” in long-distance radio 
reception was explained recently before 
the Institute of Radio Engineers by Edmond 
Bruce and A. C. Beck, engineers of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. In their passage 


over long distances, short radio-waves be- 4 
come separated into several beams which 


interfere with each other and cause fading. 
The new antenna picks up only one com- 
ponent, eliminating interference. 

e ee e 


Hardest Artificial Substance: Boron car- © 
bid, new material made by combining the || 
rare metal boron and ordinary carbon in | 
the electric furnace, is the hardest known | 
synthetic substance, and readily cuts prac- | 
tically anything but diamond. Power Plant © 
Engineering recently reported that boron } 
carbid is unaffected by the strongest acids |) 
and alkalies, is able to withstand compres- 


sion of fifty tons to the square inch, expands 
only two-thirds as much as steel under the 


influence of temperature, is little affected 
by heat up to 1,000 degrees Centigrade (at 4 
which diamonds burn up completely), and | 


is lighter than aluminum. 
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More Dirigibles Urged] EEE 
Committee Formed to Study Prob- T EL E P HONE me 


lem at Swanson’s Suggestion 


(Continued from page 18) 
air-plane never would have been developed 
had accidents been permitted to deter ex- 
perimenters. 

At the suggestion of Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson, a committee to consider 
the advisability of building more dirigibles 
has been appointed by Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton, Chairman of the President’s Science 
Advisory Board. 

Doctor Compton, who attended last 
week’s meeting of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, revealed that the investi- 
gating committee is beginning its work, 
and probably will be ready to report in 
about a year. 


Committee’s Membership 


There are eight members: William F. 
Durand, Professor Emeritus of Mechani- 
eal Engineering, Stanford University; 
Theodor von Karman, Professor of Aero- 
nautics and Director of the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Laboratory, California Institute of 
Technology; William Hovgaard, Professor 
of Naval Design, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Stephen Timoshenko, Pro- 
fessor of Engineering Mechanics, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Alfred V. de Forest, 
Associate Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Robert A. Millikan, Director of the 
Norman Bridge Laboratory of Physics, 
California Institute of Technology; Frank 
B. Jewett, President of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, and Charles F. Kettering, 
President of the General Motors Research 
Corporation. 


SOLD 7000 CASES 


Total value $35,000 


Telephone 
sales cost de of 1% 


SOLD 777 CASES 


Total value $3, 838 5 


Telephone 
sales cost 3% 


Contributors to This Issue 


R. A. Barry is the author of a score of 
plays and novels and, in the course of his ex- 
perience, has been a traveling correspon- 
dent for leading periodicals. 

He has served in various capacities 

on the staffs of important newspapers on 
both East and West Coasts. His home is 
at Mamaroneck, New York. He is fifty- 
| three years old. 


SOLD 27 CARLOADS 


Total value $95, 000 


Telephone , 
sales cost Vio of 1% 


Dorothy Kirk, home-economics expert, 
| has been a teacher of that subject, and fre- 
| quently is consulted by culinary-equipment 
( concerns on the home problems of women. 


Walter Malowan, bridge expert, is Secre- | > 
| tary of the International Contract Bridge |' 
| Union. | 

He won the New England Pair Cham- 


| pionship at Boston this year, and was for- 


ing” plan. Sales costs were “cut ead sales increased. 
Representatives covered in one week as much territory 
as they formerly visited in four or five. More frequent 


sserly national contract bridge champion. contact with customers prevented loss of business and 
| ae in the leather business in New York built a greater good will.. 
Evelyn Seeley, a newspaper writer of The telephone gets things done. . . quickly, easily. 


wide experience, now is engaged in radio 


: It takes you to a dozen cities in a day. It singles out the 
1 4nd magazine work. 


The article which appears in this issue one man you must “‘see.’’ It helps to clear FoaN 
ats i ° . ey x 
| ; the second of a series on the trend of up complaints, speed collections, make pur- @ \ 
wndergraduate opinion. Miss Seeley was : ; : \t hy 
formerly a feature writer for the New York chases. It does all these things inexpensively. aa” 


| World-Telegram. 


‘ 
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DON’T NEGLECT THAT 


KNOT or PAIN 


—here’s quick relief 


@ When pain grips your muscles 
like a knot—here’s the way to get 
quick, grateful relief. 


Spread a little Absorbine Jr. over 
that sore spot, and then rub, mas- 
sage its soothing benefits deep into 
those aching muscles. 


What delicious warmth you can feel 
spreading right down to the heart of 
the misery. Cramped, congested tis- 
sues relax, loosen up, become grand- 
ly comfortable again, as the warmth 
steals in and pain steals OUT. 


Men who must keep muscles in trim 
—men who are exposed to bumps 
and bruises every day—say there’s 
nothing to equal Absorbine Jr. 
Athletes, coaches, trainers have 
used it and praised it for 40 years. 
You certainly ought to keep a bottle 
handy—for aches and strains—and 
also as a soothing antiseptic for cuts 
or burns. Price $1.25—any drug- 
gist can supply you. It’s really thrifty 
to use Absorbine Jr. because it takes 
so little to bring relief... For free 
sample write to W. F. Young, Inc., 


Springfield, Massachusetts. 
JR. 


ABSORBINE?? 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular 


aches, bruises, sprains, sleep- 
lessness, Athlete’s Foot 
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Among the Outstanding Books 


line Gentleman From New York: A Life 
of Roscoe Conkling. By Donald Barr 
Chidsey. [New Haven: Yale University 
Press; $3.75. | 

Roscoe Conkling (“Fatty”) Arbuckle 
was named after the greatest politician of 
his day; but a generation is growing up to 
whom “Fatty’s” name is nothing but a 
name. Donald Barr Chidsey’s lively biog- 


The Author 


Donald Barr Chidsey has spent 
ten years in newspaper work in Paris, 
Honolulu, New York, Denver, New 
Orleans. In between he has been a 
day-laborer, bartender, bell-boy, book- 
keeper, ship’s steward, and small-part 
actor on Broadway, ran a poker-game 
in a Honolulu speak-easy, a tea-room 
in Bermuda, and a bridge-game in a 


New York studio. Born in Elizabeth, 


New Jersey, thirty-three years ago, he 
was graduated from high school in 
1920; has been writing since; just was 
married. 

He would rather write about daz- 
zling failures than dazzling successes, 
and worked on the life of Roscoe 


Conkling for three years. He has 
written biographies of “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert. In 1929, he 
wrote up Marlborough, and exchanged 
copies with Winston Churchill. 


raphy brings back to life a great political 
boss, a consummate orator, a man of violent 
hates, who never deigned to kiss one of the 
thousands of babies named after him. 

Roscoe Conkling was, his enemies said, 
“too proud to be corrupt.” He was the 
chief defender of President Grant when, in 
the ’seventies, scandals comparable only to 
the exposures of the Harding régime, broke 
out; was not implicated personally. 


Never Lacked Audience 


He was offered Cabinet posts, Ambassa- 
dorships, and the Chief Justiceship of the 
Supreme Court; he refused them all, pre- 
ferring his fighting post in the Senate. Some- 
times his speeches, like Eugene O’Neill’s 
plays, were so long that they had to be 
carried through several continuous ses- 
sions; but he never lacked an audience. 

He stood six feet three in his stocking 
feet, straight as an arrow, with a wavy red- 
dish goatee, and a shock of yellowish-red 
hair which formed a carefully tended 
“Hyperion curl” that dangled on his fore- 
head. Those were days when politicians 
dared to wear spats; Conkling deemed a 
Prince Albert coat disgustingly informal, 
and preferred to appear in a cutaway. 

Men boasted for decades that they had 
heard his great speeches; some who heard 
Bryan’s Cross-of-Gold oration said that the 
Nebraskan was a stumbling stutterer com- 
pared to the New Yorker. 

Political life began easily for Roscoe 
Conkling. His father had been a Congress- 
man and was a judge; the boy had pull. He 
was appointed District Attorney of Oneida 
County, New York, before he was twenty- 


one, and filled the post despite the law that 
its occupant must be of age; when he was 
twenty-five he married the sister of the 
wealthy Governor of the State. 

Two years later he became Mayor of 
Utica, and was elected to Congress before 
he was thirty. That was 1858. Thereafter, 
until final defeat, his path was. easy. 

Conkling ruled his New York Republican 
Party with a rod of iron. The National | 
Party he could not always control. He was - 
for Grant, first, second, and, vainly, for a 
third term. That aroused animosities. When 
Hayes was nominated, Conkling sulked. 
With Garfield he made a sort of treaty, but 
he felt that Garfield broke it. 


A Live Biography 


But the height of his indignation came 


when President Arthur, Conkling’s own) } 


henchman whom he had defended through a 
torrent of scandal, refused to follow his 
advice on nominations. 

Conkling angrily resigned from the Sen- 
ate, and went back to seek vindication in 
reelection. But, at last, he was an “Out.” 
After a quarter-century of unbroken politi- 
cal triumph he was defeated. 

Blaine had referred, years before, to 
Conkling’s “turkey-gobbler strut.” That he 
never forgot or forgave. In his retirement 
he had his revenge. Blaine was the Repub- 
lican candidate for President in 1884, and, 
under fire for the curious affair of the Mul- 
ligan letters, sent emissaries to beg his old 
enemy to speak for him. 

“Gentlemen,” said Conkling icily, “I 
have given up criminal law.” 

His own stanch Republican county went 
Democratic that year by 2,000 votes, New 
York State by only 1,000 votes, and that 
was enough to defeat Blaine. Conkling 
may not have minded much, as he walked 
uptown in the Great Blizzard of 1888, to 
feel his life’s strength ebbing. He had had 
revenge; and he preferred revenge to life. 

Mr. Chidsey’s biography may, at times, 
lean a bit to the chattily defensive, but it 
is a live narrative. 


Worth Reading 


Humor: Its Theory and Technique. 
By _ Stéphen Leacock. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company; $2.50.) A 
merry dissection of the meaning of wit, 
spiced with well-chosen samples. 


Fang and Claw. By Frank Buck 
and Ferrin Fraser. (New York: Simon 
and Schuster; $2.50.) More adventures 
of the man who brings ’em back alive, 


The Empire of the Snakes. By F. G. 
Carnochan and H. C. Adamson. (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company ; 
$2.50.) An eerie story of venom and 


mysterious medicine, by two hard- 


boiled Americans who sought to under- 


stand what goes on 
jungle. 


Kate Chase, Dominant Daughter. By 
Mary Merwin Phelps. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company; $3.) A 
biography of the liveliest lady in 
Washington society between Andrew 
Jackson’s day and Theodore Roose- 
velt; she was the daughter of Chief 
Justice Chase and the intimate friend 
of Roscoe Conkling. 


Poems: Complete Editi 
Masefield. ReenaD 


in the African 
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Mark Twain Centennial 


Commemorations Will Be Held 
Throughout Nation This Year 


ee 

“hes my mind he was the largest man of 
his time, both in the direct outcome of his 
work, and, more important still, as an in- 
direct force in an age of iron Philistinism. 
Later generations don’t know their debt, of 
course, and they would be quite surprized 
if they did.” 

Thus Rudyard Kipling, the bard of 
empire-builders, in a note to Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, pays tribute to the distinguished 
American man of letters, humorist, sociol- 
ogist, and critic of 
sham—Mark Twain. 

This praise by Kip- 
ling was sent recently 
to Doctor Butler as 
Chairman of the Mark 
Twain Centennial 
Committee, an honor- 
ary body of outstand- 
ing Americans formed 
to coordinate and 
sponsor commemora- é. 
tions to be held this © Paul Thompson 
year throughout the Mark Twain 
country in honor of 
the birth, November 30, 1835, of Samuel 
i.anghorne Clemens in the sleepy little 
town of Florida, Missouri. 

President Roosevelt has accepted the 
‘Honorary Chairmanship of the Committee. 
it includes Mark Twain’s daughter, Mrs. 
Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch; the presi- 
dents of eight colleges and universities; the 
United States Senators from the three 
States with which Clemens was most closely 
associated—Missouri, New York, and Con- 
mecticut; and the foremost figures in liter- 
ature, drama, and other cultural pursuits. 


Players Club Plans 
The Players Club, of which Mark Twain 


was a founder and a leading spirit for many 
years, is represented by Walter Hampden, 
its President. The Players plan special 
commemorative observances. 

Elementary and high schoo!s—in which 
Mark Twain’s continuing appeal is attested 
oy the sale of more than 1,500,000 copies 
of “Tom Sawyer” and more than 1,000,000 
of “Huckleberry Finn”—have set aside 
November 1 as a day for special programs. 

In England, where, early in the present 
century at Oxford University, Mark Twain 
-eceived one of the world’s most coveted 
iterary awards, the Oxford Degree of Doc- 
cor of Literature, a similar committee is 
seing formed. Kipling is expected to take 
a ‘eading part in the English observances. 

The year’s ceremonies will reach their 
siinax November 30, Mark Twain’s birth- 
dav, with simultaneous dinners in principal 
~ites of the nation, based on the famous 
erentieth anniversary dinner at Delmoni- 
ses in 1905, at which Twain was honored 
») the literary personalities of his day. 

the national committee is cooperating 
vh the committee in Hannibal, Missouri, 
which has already inaugurated elaborate 
jeqtennial observances at the scene of 
Mark Twain’s boyhood home. , 


Moret 


Like to | | 
do as you please? 


Do you hate being bossed? You may not know it, 
but you’re a natural Spud fan! For grant to Spud just 
this one contribution to the art of enjoying life: 
it freed our daily pleasure of smoking from the nagging 
restraint of a dry, stale mouth. Spud wrote the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation of smoking when it took 
the tar-laden eat out of smoke—and replaced it 


with a moist-fresh coolness that you never tire of. 


CORK TIP or PLAIN 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 
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SPUD 


MENTHOL-COOLED 


CARE pean tnl elle 


Rox 
FOR 20 


(20¢ IN CANADA) 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Industry, Art and the Average Home 


Rockefeller Center Exhibition, Shunning Mere Gadgets and Gim- 
cracks, Applies Scientific Reason to Making of Homes 


Seidman Photo Service 


Interesting combination of modern and early American at the Exposition 


Saaciiat less than three years ago, an 
American manufacturer, shivering in the icy 
blasts of depression, went home early one 
afternoon and, beginning with his attic, 
made a survey of the house. When he had 
finished, he had a list of seventy-three 
items which were useless, forty-six more 
which were an offense to the eye, and 
twenty-two which reduced the efficiency of 
the housekeeping instead of helping it. 

Since that time, he has coursed the nation 
pleading with manufacturers to measure all 
their products by the three-way rule of prac- 
ticality, efficiency, and beauty—and, coinci- 
dentally, has made a lot of money. 

The fable, a pet with industrialists en- 
gaged in fabricating items for the home, 
probably is apocryphal. True or not, it is 
fact that within that time the home-building 
market has been flooded with thousands of 
new materials, designs, objects, and ideas 
for changing the average home into a serene 
combination of factory and art gallery. 

Some of the things offered are utterly 
without benefit to a house or its owner. 
Others are merely old stand-bys in new 
dress. But imagination has been stimu- 
lated and results are increasingly effective. 


The Average American 


For a month, in Rockefeller Center, the 
Industrial Arts Exposition is exhibiting 
industry’s present solution of the practical, 
artistic and social needs of the average man. 
The exhibitors, in an effort to demonstrate 
that these new ideas for the home are not 
beyond the reach of the ordinary house, 
have invited Roy L. Gray, of Fort Madison, 
Iowa, chosen a few years ago as the Average 
American, to be chairman of a committee of 
100 average consumers, the other ninety- 
nine of whom will be selected arbitrarily 
from persons attending the show. These 
100 jurors will cast votes; the winning ex- 
hibitor will receive an award. 


The centerpiece of the exposition is a 
row of typical rooms, designed for low-cost 
creation, in which labor-savers, new ideas 
in decoration and furnishing, heating units, 
air-conditioning units, and floor and wall 
finishes are demonstrated. 

The early days of the show found most 
visitors centering their attention on “Broad- 
acre City,” Frank Lloyd Wright’s concep- 
tion of the planned city of the future. It 
gives evidence of what long-range planning, 
simplification of traffic-systems, decentral- 
ized industry, and slum-eradication can do 
to make a population area less wearing on 
the nerves and sense of esthetics. 

Next in interest were the five rooms— 
living-room, dining-room, kitchen, base- 
ment, and sun-porch—which represent the 
best available to a family of moderate 
means. Photo-murals, as a departure from 
paint or even customary wall-papers, dry, 
clean basements with heating-units and 
laundry-rooms separated by permanent 
walls from the play-room, balanced use of 
early American furniture in starkly modern 
rooms, and new fabrics and materials for 
bathroom and kitchen walls were striking 
evidences of the growth of home-science. 

What industry appears now to be doing, 
on the face of the comprehensive exhibition, 
is to take into account two things virtually 
ignored heretofore: the scaling of costs, 
downward, and the improving of taste, up- 
ward. It is recognized now that modern 
architecture, as applied to a room or a 
whole house, does not automatically imply 
metal furniture, stone floors, sharp corners, 
and tubular or geometrically - shaped 
ground-glass lighting-fixtures. Wood has 
been discovered to be perfectly compatible 
with the severest modern architecture, and 
the average home-maker has been discov- 
ered to have a larger allotment of good taste 
than most manufacturers believed. 

The exhibition will end on May 15. . 


H 
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Touring Doll-House - 


$435,000 Fairy Castle to Be Ex-' 
hibited for Crippled Children 


Gaceled children the world over will | 
benefit from the $1,000,000 expected to be. 
raised by an exhibition-tour of a $435,000 
doll-house, owned by Colleen Moore, a mo- 
tion-picture actress. The tour, which will 
take in a three-year schedule, and embrace 


' 


‘ 


’ 


every important city in the United States} 
and abroad, began in New York City, lasts 
week, where a fee of ten cents was charged.} 


From the beginning, children had little} 


chance. Adults swarmed around and over 


the amazing miniature. 
Apart from its cost, the house is made 


notable by those who contributed to its con-|) 


struction and decoration. 
painted miniatures, ceiling frescoes, and 
designed minute tapestries included James 
Montgomery Flagg, Willy Pogany, Alice 
O’Neill, Leon Gordon, Elizabeth Barrett. 

Fired by the enthusiasm of the artists, 


Artists whol) 


famed writers asked permission to write} 
“first and only” miniature editions for the} 
library of the house. These volumes, about) 
an inch tall, are written by hand in micro- | 
scopic script and include items from Conan* 
Doyle, Hendrik van Loon, Edna Ferber,% 


Joseph Hergesheimer, Louis Bromfield, 
Irvin S. Cobb, Sinclair Lewis, Gene Fowler,’ 


Kathleen Norris, Jim Tully, Elinor Glyn, 


Hurst, Booth Tarkington, and others. 

The castle, nine by nine feet and fourteen | 
feet high, was nine years in the making. It 
began as a small doll-house for Miss. 
Moore’s own pleasure. 


Excluding rivets, the house contains 200,- 


000 pieces, and is so exactly practical as to 
have gardens, singing birds, and running{ 
water. Secret chambers, oddities of design, 


and such mural extravagances as one show-} 
ing Noah suffering from a hangover give! 


To one doll-house; $435,000 


owner never considered when she ordered 


the castle built. . 


Snags encountered by the designers in- 
cluded no great desire by Soviet craftsmen: 
in enamel to decorate a prince’s bedroom.| 


The walls, of bronze, were pitted for the 
enameled surface, but when the craftsmen 
of the U.S.S.R. learned that the room was 
to be that of a doll-prince, they declined 
the opportunity. California enamelers, less: 
resistant to royalty, finished the room. 
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Topics in Brief 


Europre owes the United States enough 
to pay our crime-bill for a whole year.— 
Toledo Blade. 


No man bit a dog last week; but a 
motorist did sue a pedestrian.—Manchester 
(N. H.) Union. 


Base RurH has not yet announced what 
position he plans to play in 1950.— 
Indianapolis News. 


Hit_er believes that Germany didn’t lose 
the war. The worst of it is that he can 
prove it.—Dallas News. 


It has often been asked what does this 
nation stand for, and the question is easy— 
too much.—Florida Times-Union. 


Poor old Uncle Sam! All his nephews 
clamor for hand-outs and then blame him 
for extravagance.—Tacoma Ledger. 


Protests that Hitler has ripped the Ver- 
sailles pact fail to move Der Fuehrer. His 
position is that you can’t tear up confetti— 
Detroit News. 


Now the Hollywood people are threaten- 
ing to move to Florida. But we suspect 
that the threat is more talkie than movie.— 
San Diego Union. 


Tue Republican Party is to be reborn. 
Considerable interest attaches to whether 
the infant will step off on its Right or Left 
foot—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


THE warning spread by an anthro- 
pologist, that the American blonde is pass- 
ing, is no help. He doesn’t say which way 
she went.—Atlanta Constitution. 


We may ultimately have to forgive 
Europe her debt, altho there is small 
likelihood that she will ever forgive her 
creditor—W eston (Ore.) Leader. 


So long as attention has been directed to 
“the forgotten man,” it might be proper for 
some enterprising journalist to interview 
the King of Italy—Washington Evening 
Star. 


Ex-PresipENT Hoover is all hot and 
bothered about restoring confidence in our 
currency. This office will accept any 
amount at face value.——Alexander City 
(Ala.) Outlook. 


HuMAN diseases are the same as they 
were a thousand years ago, says an author- 
ity. Yes, but doctors have selected larger 
sounding names for them. — Jackson 


{ Miss.) Daily News. 


- Squire ANDERSON reports that Grandpa 
-Judkins, despairing of getting a $200-a- 
smonth pension, has canceled the tentative 

“order he had given the Rolls-Royce sales- 
*man.—Sioux City Tribune. 
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) R | My t © ove® THE MOST ZB RZELING ROADWAY 


PHOTOS BY N.& W. RWY, 


T the very doorway of a third of the people 
of the nation, beautiful Shenandoah National Park in Virginia is now 
open to the public. @ High above this unspoiled wonderland soars 
a miracle of aroad. You feel as if your car had sprouted wings. For, 
the ‘Skyline Drive” is built on the very crest of the mountains. Yet 
it is safe and wide. Far below on either side unroll ever-changing 
vistas of green fields and white blossoms with billowing blue moun- 
tains in the background. @ Travel the “Skyline Drive’’ now, when 


Spring has tossed a billion apple-blossoms into the lap of the famous 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 


HOW TO REACH IT: From the North, “Skyline Drive” is reached from U. S. Route 211, 
which runs between Washington, D. C., to New Market, Va., on U. S. 
Route 11. @ From the South, “Skyline Drive’’ is reached from Virginia 
Route 4, which connects with U. S. Routes 1, 11 or 29. 


OTHER STATE PARKS TO LURE YOU: In Virginia, you're never more than a few hours 
by motor from one of these beautiful and interesting areas. @ Battlefields 
Parks: At Richmond, Petersburg and Fredericksburg. Scenes of famous 
battles, earthworks, tunnels, old forts of the bitterest battles fought on this 
continent. @ Mountain Parks: “Douthat Park,’’ near Clifton Forge; “Hungry 
Mother Creek Park,’ near Marion; ‘‘Fairystone’”’ Park in Patrick County offer 
unrivalled mountain scenery, lakes, cabins, trails. @ Lowland Parks: ‘‘Sea- 
shore Park,’’ near Cape Henry; ‘‘Westmoreland’’ Park on the historic Potomac, 
and “‘Staunton River”’ Park in Halifax County offer ocean, lake and river sports 
and scenery. @ Colonial National Monument: Embracing the historic country 
around Jamestown, first permanent settlement; Williamsburg, most interesting 
Colonial town in America; and Yorktown, scene of the surrender of Cornwallis. 


SEND COUPON TODAY FOR MAPS AND ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


State Commission on Conservation 
and Development, 

Room 831, 914 Capitol St., 

Richmond, Virginia. 


Please send me free Tourist Map 
and Pictorial Guide of Virginia. 


VIRGINIA 


Name 


Address 


| 
| 


PLAN YOUR VACATION IN SCENIC AND HISTORIC VIRGINIA 
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the Empire Builder 


e’re seeing 
our Own country 
this summer! 


@ President Roosevelt said in his broad- 
cast from Glacier Park:—“There is noth- 
ing so American as our national parks” 
..... That’s why we're going to see 
America this year—Glacier and Mt. 
Rainier parks, the great Pacific North- 
west, while out American dollars buy 
more transportation, more hotel accom- 
modations, more of everything. 


More for your money! 


Great Northern has again reduced its summer 
fares to a minimum, has eliminated Pullman 
surcharge, cut dining car prices and is com- 
pletely air-conditioning its famous transcon- 
tinental train, the Empire Builder, for summer 
travel. Ask your local railway ticket agent, or 
write A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Ride the completely atr-conditioned 


EMPIRE BUILDER 
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On the Current Screen 


L is only recently that Will Rogers has 
become a first-rate screen player. Until 


“Judge Priest” and, to a limited extent, 
“David Harum,” he seemed so busy build- 
ing up his character as the shy, homespun 
philosopher that he had little time for 
creating a believable film role. 


While he 


ox Film Production 


Jane Darwell, Rochelle Hudson and Will Rogers in “Life 


Begins at 40” 


was attempting to be Will Rogers, the 
cracker-box sage, friend of the common 
man and arbiter of the national destiny, 
rather than a portrayer of parts devised for 
him in the films, he seemed to many ob- 
servers of the cinema merely a minor-league 
demagog striving to be a good, old-fashioned 
Jeffersonian Democrat all over the screen. 

And since we had all heard of him as the 
friend of kings and princes and the recipient 
of one of Hollywood’s best salaries we 
couldn’t quite believe him. In addition, 
his stump-speeches had a way of holding 
up the progress of his films. 


Racily Whimsical 


As Will Rogers, the actor, he has the gift 
for creating racily whimsical American 
characters on the screen and fortunately 
this is what he has recently been doing. 
There are very few topical monologs in 
“Life Begins at 40” (AAA*) and it is the 
most delightful of his vehicles. The pic- 
ture may bear the title of Walter B. 
Pitkin’s best-selling treatise, but, despite a 
few attempts to justify the name, it wisely 
goes in for hearty folk-humor. 

There are, for example, episodes dealing 
with such fine American customs as hog- 
calling and whittling, and the result is a 
definite and flavorous national quality. 

The plot is just a framework for the ex- 
cellent Rogers humor. In the story the star 
is a small-town printer and editor, who takes 
the part of a young man innocently charged 
with a crime, has a feud with the local 
banker, and, in the end, is victorious in 
everything he strives for. There is a comic 
duel between hero and villain (if one can 
call any part played by the engaging George 
Barbier-—whose name is pronounced bar, 
as in saloon; bier, as in lager or bock— 
villainous) that is a delight. 


Usually one sin of the Rogers vehicle has 
been the lack of a sense of pace, but, altho 
“Tife Begins at 40” is no bit of cinema 
streaked lightning, it does move along with 
the proper liveliness. 

Mr. Barbier is, as usual, likable and 
humorous, even tho, until the last scene, he 
pretends to be the menace 
of the story. Jane Darwell 
is excellent as a tolerant 
neighbor of the village 
printer and Rochelle Hud- 
son is a charming and nat- 
ural heroine. The melan- 
choly Richard Cromwell is 
satisfactory as the juvenile 
and there is an effective 
performance by Slim Sum- 
merville as the laziest man 
in the county. “Life 
Begins at 40” is so enter- 
taining that even its prac- 
tical jokes are amusing. 


“West Point of the Air” 
(AA*)—Altho the avia- 
tion scenes are—as is in- 
variably the case in the 
cinema — handsomely 
photographed and filled with visual ex- 
citement, the story of an old Army ser- 
geant’s devotion to his flyer son is of scant 
help to the picture. “West Point of the 
Air” is supposed to be exciting propa- 
ganda for the Army air-force, but the 
number of fatal air-plane accidents shown 
in the film hardly helps to make one en- 
thusiastic about the joys of aviation. 
Wallace Beery, Maureen O’Sullivan, Rosa- 
lind Russell, and Robert Young are good in 
the leading roles. 

eo ee e@ 

“The Case of the Curious Bride” (AA) 
—A rapidly-paced, if unconvincing, mystery 
melodrama solved by Perry Mason, the 
trickiest, if not the most brilliant, of the 
cinema-sleuths. Warren William is at his 
best as the criminologist, and Claire Dodd 
is helpful in her first sympathetic part. 

e ee e 

“Tt Happened in New York”—A com- 
mon-place romantic comedy about the brief 
romance of a Hollywood screen star who 
is bored with her life and thinks she is in 
love with a New York taxi-driver. Finally 
she gives him up to his stenographer-sweet- 
heart. Gertrude Michael is pretty bad as 
the star, and Lyle Talbot, Heather Angel, 
and Hugh O’Connell are less than magnifi- 
cent. ARGUS. 


CURRENT FILM RATINGS 


AAAA 


The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street, The Merry 
Widow, *The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer, 
*David Copperfield, 


*Rugegles of Red Gap, 


*Naughty Marietta, 
The Man Who Knew 
Too Much. 


AAA 


*The Scarlet Pimper- 
nel, *Sequoia, *One 
More Spring, The 
Whole Town’s Talk- 
ing, *Murder on a 
Honeymoon, *Roberta, 
*The Little Colonel, 
Private Worlds, *Life 
Begins at 40. 


AAAA—Outstanding Films 
AAA—Recommended films 
*Films suitable for children 


le 
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IRELAND 


On the road to Europe 


N. o matter what your travel whims may 
be, Ireland will satisfy them. Take an equal 
part of history, mix generously with sport- 
ing events, add glorious scenery, fun and 
adventure, and you have your Irish trip 
madetoyourchoice. © Indulge in a dozen and 
one kinds of sports — fishing, racing, hunt- 
ing, shooting and golf, and see that great 
annual event the Royal Dublin Horse Show. 
e History and beauty crowd you at every 
turn in all four provinces, Ulster, Munster, 
Leinster and Connaught. e Visit Youghal 
where Sir Walter Raleigh was Mayor; roam 
the Duncannon countryside rich in the tra- 
ditions of the sainted Patrick and see his 
burial place at Downpatrick. e Glendalough, 
Parknasilla, Killarney, Portrush and the 
Glens of Antrim, each will reward you with 
| glamour, dazzling villages, and hauntingly 
beautiful landscapes, all filled with open- 
hearted hospitality. e Direct steamship ser- 
vices to Cobh, Galway and Moville. e For 
itineraries, literature, maps, etc. write Dept. G. 


T.R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 


AND 


AEATECOUTHERNE 


and GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS of Ireland 
551 Fifth Ave., New York...or your own tourist agent 


Current Poetry 


Unsolicited contributions to this department 
will not be returned. Unpublished poetry 


is not acceptable 


THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


By EpMUND ALIN GREY 


He sleeps beneath a roof of stone 

As nerveless as his stiffened limbs, 
And hears no pious frauds intone 

The measures of their specious hymns. 


He is a shaft set up for men 

To gauge and read their follies by. 
Oh poor blind fools, will you again 
Believe the unctuous cunning lie? 


—Kaleidograph (Dallas, Texas.) 


THE MIND SITS MISER 


By Rogsrrr LIDDELL Lows 


The mind sits miser in its shell 

And hoards its stuffs of little worth: 

The innocent dream in upward flight 

That time has hawked; the unclaimed love 
That never spent its warmth and light, 
Far better trodden in wet earth 

Than kept for treasure; and grief for what 
The knuckled hand can never wrench 
From yesterday. What meagre store 
The mind selects to hide away 

As rarity from all the rich 

Years’ gifts. Here is not sustenance 
Enough for moth or mouse: no more 
Than what the heart could never own, 
Than what the hand could never stay. 


—The Yale Quarterly Review. 


SMALL THINGS 


By LizpTrtrs WoopworRTH REESE 


Life, being careful, such a husbandry shows, 
As fits into its grasp, no more, no less, 
Than it can keep of ancient loveliness ; 
A province it discards, retains a rose. 


What out of times and weathers will it save? 


Some small importance of a hedge, a town, 

Not worth a corner’s gossip, a renown, 

But exquisite with the touch of the grave. 

What would we do with aught of high or vast, 

With havocs, wars, or towers, or a sphere 

Splashing the west with silver as with foam? 

For some old littleness would we clutch fast, 

A shred of some lost crop, and clutching, 

hear 

The sound of footsteps running back to home. 

—The Virginia Quarterly Review. 


CONCERNING BRUTES 


By NANcy ByrpD TURNER 


Never since Creation 

Has proud man ceased 
Using for his primal curse: 
Lower than a beast. 


Yet a dove served Noah, 
And oxen and cows 

For the first Christmas 
Lent their house; 


Ravens fed a prophet 
And his food sufficed ; 
A cock warned Peter, 
And an ass carried Christ. 


Even now a sparrow 
Cold on a clod 
Disquiets Heaven 
And occupies God,— 


By which token, 
The angels say, 
Only a little 
Lower than they. 
—Star in a Well, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
(New York.) 
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MILE-WIDE TAKU GLACIER 


"85 


FROM VANCOUVER 


VICTORIA OR SEATTLE 
MEALS AND BERTH 


Take One 
of these os 
Cruises this Summer / 


WO THOUSAND miles 

of smooth. sailing 
—from Vancouver, 
Victoria or Seattle, 
and return. See awe- 
inspiring Taku Gla- 
cier, frontier towns, 
totems, gold mines, salmon fisheries. 
Cruising on modern ships, you enjoy 
deck games, dine, dance, meet gay 
people—go ashore at Prince Rupert, 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau. Visit 
Skagway of Gold Rush fame—go 
over the historic Trail of ‘98’. 


Convenient service to Skagway. Fre- 
quent sailings from Vancouver each 
week at season’s height, by Canadian 
Pacific ‘‘Princess Louise,” ‘‘Princess 
Charlotte” and “Princess Alice”; and 
Canadian National “Prince George” 
and “Prince Rupert.” Low tourist 
fares to Pacific Coast ports. Include 
the Canadian Rockies in your itin- 
erary. Ask for illustrated booklet. 


Special 10%-Day Cruises—$100 up 
All expense—except at Skagway 
To Skagway via Sitka, by S.S. ‘’Prince Robert’, 
from Vancouver, June 28, July 12, July 26, Aug. 9 
To Skagway, by S. S. ‘Princess Charlotte’, July 31, 
from Vancouver, returning via Sitka. 


CANADIAN | CANADIAN 
NATIONAL | PACIFIG 


NEW YORK NEW YORK 
673 Fifth Avenue Madison Ave. at 44th St. 
PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 
1500 Chestnut Street 1500 Locust Street 


BOSTON BOSTON 
186 Tremont Street 405 Boylston Street 
CHICAGO CHICAGO 


4 South Michigan Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
648 Market Street 

LOS ANGELES 
607 South Grand Ave. 
SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Ave. 
MONTREAL 
360 McGill Street 


Offices, Agencies throughout U. S. and Canada 


71 East Jackson Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
152 Geary Street 
LOS ANGELES 
621 South Grand Ave. 
SEATTLE 
1320 Fourth Ave. 
MONTREAL 
Windsor Station 


Playing the Game 


1935 Baseball Drama—Ruth vs. the Deans 


The Bambino’s Efforts to Lift Dizzy’s Curves Into the Stands Will Provide a Lot of the 
Interest This Year—Cardinals and Tigers Are Picked to Repeat in World Series 


Me ricacuc baseball and Babe Ruth 
both have been lowered into their respec- 
tive graves more than once by the “trend” 
writers. As the 1935 season gets under 
way the “obituaries” appear to have had 
precious little effect on either “corpse.” 

Partizan sports-writers, anxious to prove 
that baseball no longer draws the crowds it 
once did, have been writing depressing 
epitaphs on the tombstone of the national 
pastime. Too much business and not enough 

. color has been the sporadic complaint. 

For the last few seasons—especially last 
year—the baseball-writers have been count- 
ing Ruth out. One of them actually wrote a 
tenderly phrased “open letter” to George 
Herman, requesting him to step aside and 
give the youngsters a chance. 

The fact remains that not in many a year 
have the dispatches from the spring train- 
ing-camps been so lively and unstereotyped 
as they were this year. Several drastic 
changes in major-league rosters—notably 
Ruth’s departure for Boston—have ac- 
counted for this. 

For years, the National League has 
played a mournful second-fiddle to the 
junior circuit in the matter of color. Now, 
with the Babe, the Dean brothers, and several 
other stars, the National League is attract- 
ing more interest that at any other time in 
recent years. Dick Bartell, Bill Terry’s pep- 
pery short-stop, who appears to be engaged 
in an amusing feud with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, has injected plenty of color into 
the hitherto uninteresting Giants. 


Not Through Yet 


The interesting thing about the 1935 
pennant-races is that thousands of persons 
who had begun to lose interest in major- 
league baseball find themselves absorbed 
in Babe Ruth’s problem of proving to base- 
ball, and Judge Emil Fuchs, of the Braves, 
that he is not through either as a player 
or a drawing-card. 

No intelligent student of baseball thinks 
Babe Ruth is finished as a box-office attrac- 
tion. Already he has proved a big financial 
asset to the club of which he is an officer. 
And the two home runs he hit in Newark 
last week—one of them a 500-yard drive— 
proved he still can lift them out of the park 
when he wants to. 

It’s a sure bet that the Babe will fill the 
parks at Boston and St. Louis every time 
he is called upon to face one of the Dean 
brothers. To those fans not interested in 
scientific analyses of pennant-races, the 
Ruth-Dean bills probably will prove to be 
sell-outs—at least in the early games. 

Everyone knows that Ruth’s playing-days 
are drawing to a close, but his presence in 
the line-up still draws crowds. There’s 
always the possibility that he will hit a 
homer. 

Before the season started, Babe told the 
press he “never felt happier in his life.” 
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Babe Ruth and Dizzy Dean, who are ex- 
pected to provide most of the excitement 
in the National League this year 


“T’ve felt,” he said, “that I was facing a 
new kind of challenge-—the challenge of 
forty-one years—the challenge that comes 
from carrying 230 pounds for twenty-one 
seasons—the challenge from a bunch of 
National League pitchers who want to prove 
that I can’t hit as well in this league as I 
did in the American—and the doubt that 
exists that I can be of any help to our team 
through another year. 

“It’s keyed me up and given me a fresh 
target. I feel better than I have felt in 
four years. My legs haven’t bothered me a 
bit. Bill McKechnie is a great guy to work 
for, and I am going to give him and Boston 
everything I have.” 


Replacing the Babe 


But whatever happens to Ruth, his suc- 
cessor in right field for the Yankees, young 
George Selkirk, will be shouldering one of 
the least enviable jobs in baseball—replac- 
ing the Babe. 

George was recalled by the Yankees 
last August and hit .313 in forty-six games. 
He hasn’t fallen down on that promise in 
the games played on the Grapefruit Circuit 
this spring. Yankee fans will be watching 
him closely this summer. 

Last year Tue Literary Dicest con- 
ducted a sports-writers’ poll on how the 
pennant-races would wind up. 


The experts picked the Giants and 
Yankees to win; the Cardinals and Tigers 
to finish third in their respective leagues. 

But this sort of thing goes on every year, 
and no matter how far wide of the mark an 
expert is in one season, he is all set to pre- 
dict another pennant-race the following 
year. As far as is known, there is no one 
in baseball who can match the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, Alfred Byrne, in the business of 
picking winners. The latter’s perfect one- 
two-three score on England’s Grand Na- 
tional Steeplechase was by way of being a 
record in sports-prophecy. 

The consensus of the 194 members of the 
Baseball Writers’ Association of America 
is that the St. Louis Cardinals will repeat 
in the National League and the Detroit 
Tigers in the American. While eighty-one 
of the writers picked Cleveland to win the 
American League pennant, fifty-nine fa- 


vored the Tigers. This seeming advantage 


of Cleveland was offset by the fact that 
Cleveland was placed by other writers in 
every other position but seventh. Two put 
Cleveland in the cellar position. 


Picking the Winners 


It happens to be a time-honored custom 
to pick pennant-winners to repeat. The 
psychological element has a lot to do with 
this tradition. But that’s about the best 
that can be said for it. 

Taking the first division clubs in both 


leagues, there are plenty of “ifs” and “buts.” 


In the National League, the Cardinals are 
bothered with such questions as these: Can 
Dizzy Dean win as many games as he did 
last year? In 1934 he won thirty and lost 
seven. ; 

Will his brother, Paul, be as good as he 
was at the end of 1934? Was the sale of 
Pat Malone to the Yankees a smart move? 

The Giants are conceded to have about 
the best all-round pitching-staff in the 
League. Bill Terry 
made a wise move 
in acquiring Dick 
Bartell and George 
Davis to supply 
the necessary bat- 
ting-punch, notice- 
ably lacking last 
year. Doc Parme- 
lee has recovered 
from the illness 
that put him out 
for so long last 
year. 

The purchase of 
Mark Koenig will 
give them one of 
the best utility-in- 
- fielders in the 
league. Hank Lie- 
ber seems finally 
to be clicking as 
an outfielder. 


Acme 


A worm’s-eye view of 

George Selkirk, who 

has replaced Ruth in 
right field 


. 
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PUERTO COLOMBIA 
CARTAGENA 
CRISTOBAL 


COLON 
PANAMA CITY 
LA LIBERTAD 

SAN SALVADOR 
SAN JOSE 
GUATEMALA CITY 
ANTIGUA 
MAZATLAN 
GUADALAJARA 


By rail to New York — a new GRACE 
“Santa” liner (all outside rooms with pri- 
vate baths, outdoor built-in tiled swim- 
ming pools, dining rooms with roll back 
domes, open to the sky) thru Panama 
Canal to Mazatlan, Mexico, including en 
route visits to Puerto Colombia and Car- 
Cristobal, 
Colon, Balboa, and the ruins of historic 
Old Panama; a 20 mile drive inland to 
San Salvador; and an 80 mile trip in a 
special train to Guatemala City and An- 
tigua. From Mazatlan by rail, complete 
with American Pullman equipment, to 
Guadalajara, MEXICO CITY, Laredo, St. 
Louis and back home. Or by rail to Laredo, 
MEXICO CITY, Guadalajara and Mazat- 
Jan, thence a new GRACE “Santa” to 
New York and home by rail. 21 days, or 


tagena in South America; 


as much longer as you wish! 


DON’T DELAY—Spring is 
Glorious in MEXICO CITY 


April and May are Mexico City’s finest 
months. The weather is warm, but not too 
hot, and the flowers are all in bloom. Sail 
from New York on the 


“SANTA'ROSA” “SANTA ELENA” “SANTA PAULA” 
April 27 May 11 May 25 


| Apply any Travel Agent or GRACE LINE, 10 Han- 
“ever Square, New York; Boston, Washington, D:Ga 


Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 


The acquisition of Larry French by the 
Chicago Cubs will give them the southpaw 
they have been after a long time. Whether 
French and Tex Carleton, former Cardinal, 
will compensate for the loss of Guy Bush 
and Pat Malone, remains to be seen. 

With a pitching-staff made up of big- 
league cast-offs, Pie Traynor has a job to 
make the Pirates a rival for the leaders. 
Guy Bush and Jim Weaver are his two new 
hurling acquisitions. 

In the American League, the Tigers will 
need plenty of good luck to repeat. They 
had it in abundance last year as far as 
injuries were concerned. If their luck 
holds up, and they don’t fall into a mid- 
season slump, they are picked to repeat. 
The replacements are wofully weak. 

Cleveland, picked for second place, has 
a good pitching-staff this year, and a well- 
patrolled outfield. The illness of Billy 
Knickerbocker, short-stop, will cramp the 
Indians early in the season. This is a team 
picked by many competent baseball- 
observers to win the 1935 race. Knicker- 
bocker’s recovery will be an important 
factor, as will the team’s ability to win 
games on the road as well as at home. 


The Dark Horse 
The New York Yankees are the dark 


horse of the American League race in the 
opinion of many experts. The departure 
of Ruth has done much to bolster the team’s 
morale, because Joe McCarthy is in full 
command. 

The Yankees of 1935 will not be the slug- 
gers of former years, but the team will be 
faster and brainier. Selkirk is doing well 
in Ruth’s old position. Malone may prove 
to be the man whose pitching will put the 
Yanks across. Replacements are good. 
The one uncertainty is Red Rolfe on third. 
A lot will depend upon his ability to adapt 
himself to his new position. 

If money could buy a pennant, the Bos- 
ton Red Sox might easily win the 1935 flag. 
Tom Yawkey has poured more than 
$2,000,000 into the team, but it takes more 
than money to build a winning ball-club. 
Joe Cronin is uncertain about the right side 
of his infield, and his pitching-staff is com- 
posed largely of oldsters. 

But the guessing-game is too uncertain. 
Whatever teams qualify for a share of the 
1935 World Series money, the majority of 
the fans will be interested in how many of 
Dizzy Dean’s curves can be lifted into the 
grand stands by Babe Ruth. That is the 
major baseball problem of 1935. 


Result of Poll 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


St. Louis 

New York. 

Chicago .... 
Pittsburgh .. . an 
Brooklyn .... 113 87 68 17 6 
Boston DeLOSGs ei Om 25m ue 
Philadelphiaee) Gemeee se Ls, Ol 11232 
Cincinnati; .> ob s. 8 40144 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Lee 3 A 6) 7S 
5971 46 i 2 ean i: 
» SL 36.36 31 
. 24 43 63 51 
28 36 42 61 
Philadelphia #8 
Washington . 
St, RODS... 


Chicago 10 34146 262 


—Oourtesy of The Sporting News (St. Louis) 
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Al Summer Trip 


THAT THOUSANDS 


CAN NOW AFFORD 


J 
Be 
iA 


@ DO not be incredulous. 
The money you are planning 


to spend this summer—the 

extra income you are setting 

aside for a vacation — is 
enough money for a trip to Japan! 


Thousands are discovering this. And 
it is not hard to believe when you tealize 
that steamship fares are the lowest in the 
world, considering service and distance. 
Or when you remember that the yen 
exchange gives you extra cash in Japan, 
instead of cutting down your money 
supply as most foreign currencies do. 
Or when you learn that the Japan Tour- 
ist Bureau, operating on a non-commer- 
cial basis, has prepared 
itineraries that further reduce your ex- 


all-inclusive 


penses and yet show you all the impor- 
tant beauty-regions, cities and resorts of 
Japan! 


Ask your travel agent at once for the 
fascinating booklet outlining these low- 
cost itineraries. Or write to our nearest 
office. 


apan 
TOURIST BUREAU 


Address, 551 Fifth Ave New York 
City, or Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., or c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 25 
Broadway, N. Y¥,. @. Please address 
Dept. D in each case to facilitate prompt 
reply. 
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ROAD MAPS 


for your vacation trip 


Also Illustrated Travel Booklets 
and Hotel & Camp Directories 


5 NSVLY l 
Sa This complete travel service 


eal is yours for the asking! 


Just write us, telling where and 
when you want to go. We will 
send youcomplete travel serv- 
ice for trip anywhere in North 
America—free of charge and 
postpaid. No obligation. Serv- 
ice includes elaborate road 
maps of all States you visit, 
with your best route and latest 
road conditions marked. Hotel 
and camp directories, with lo- 
cation and rates. Illustrated 
booklets on scenic and historic 
sights. Conoco Passport, with 
identification card and expense 
record. Fishing and sport in- 
formation sent if requested. A 
service of Continental Oil 
Company. Write now to— 


CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU 


DEPT. 25 DENVER, COLORADO 


Travel in comfort! Do it the economical way! 
Hitch a Silver Dome behind your car, and your 
hotel travels right with you. Has complete living 
accommodations. Pays for itself in hotel bills 
saved. Four new 1935 models, Ree to $1265. Ideal 
also for business_use,, Send 10c for 20-page illus- 
trated catalog. DEALERS: Waite for proposition. 


Wolfe Bodies, Inc.,\445 York, Detroit, Mich. 


10c in coin 

for 20 page 

Illustrated 
Catalog 


tS SAFE 


When it's marke 


som Protect your clothing and 

linen from laundry losses and 
misuse. CASH’S NAMES give posi- 
tive neat, permanent identification at small cost. 
Quickly attac ed with thread or ee s NO-SO Cement. 


Order from your dealer or us 
Trial Offer: Send 15¢ for 1dozen of your own 
Siret name and sample tube of NO-SO Cement. 


Oona ines So. Norwalk, 
9 Conn., or 6 2s $0. a raInercy 
Place, ES eles, Cal., 


————————————————— 


Sport Shots 


Miracle Shot: Gene Sarazen, the Con- 
necticut farmer, was last week’s golf-hero. 
But his performance in coming from behind 
to shoot a par-five hole in an incredible two 
while the galleries 
at the Augusta Na- 
tional Golf Club’s 
second annual 
invitation tourna- 
ment screamed 
their applause will 
be remembered for 
weeks and months 
—mayhbe years—to 
come. 

Craig Wood vir- 
tually had won 
Bobby  Jones’s 
tournament and 
the $1,500 top- 
prize. Wood 
looked as good as 
in with his 282. 
Sarazen needed a 
thirty-three on the 
back nine to tie, 
and a thirty-two to 
win. He needed 
an eagle on the 
par-five hole, and 
a birdie, somewhere else, to tie the score. 
The par-five hole is a 485-yarder. Sara- 
zen drove for 255 yards. He still had 
230 to go. Two looked impossible. With 
one swing, Sarazen connected. He was 
about 1 to 500 at the moment. The little 
white ball hissed through the air, flew on a 
straight line to the green, hit once on the 
grass, bounced once, and rolled—right into 
the hole for a double eagle! The next day 
he beat Wood in the play-off, five up, and 
won the tournament. But that was an anti- 


Wide World 


Gene Sarazen 


climax. 

ee e 
Back to Montreal: The Montreal 
Maroons’ three-straight victory over the 


Toronto Maple Leafs for the Stanley Cup 
last week—emblematic of the world’s pro- 
fessional hockey championship—was one 
of the most startling upsets in the long his- 
tory of cup competition. The Maple Leafs 
were the favorites to win the title, but they 
didn’t take a game. Tommy Gorman’s 
close-checking sextet won, 3—2, 3—1, 4—1. 
The Maroons, who did a lot of close-guard- 
ing during the season, gave as much as they 
took. The victory was the second straight 
for Tommy Gorman, who led the Chicago 
Black Hawks to a world championship last 
year. 


Gloomy Ducky: Ducky Pond, Yale’s foot- 
ball coach, has taken on Gloomy Gil Dobie’s 
robes concerning the Eli chances next fall. 
Ducky blames all his troubles on Yale’s 
unexpected triumph over Princeton last fall. 

His problem is to round out the backfield, 
dig up a tackle, two guards, and a center. 
Ducky thinks Yale won most of the 1934 
games because the odds were against New 
Haven. 
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Good Housek 
Son, Institute 
2s 


EXCLUSIVELY IN 
ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATORS 


WANT a new business profession of 
D0 YOU your own, with all the trade you can 

attend to? Then become a foot cor- 
rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Established 1894. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, 


Mass. 


Boston, 


Test—What You Know 


“The finest test of knowledge of a language is 
ability to use its idioms,” remarks the Provi- 
dence Journal in its commendatory review of 
that captivating book— 


A DESK-BOOK OF 


IDIOMS AND IDIOMATIC PHRASES 


IN ENGLISH SPEECH AND LITERATURE 
by Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt. D., LL.D., and Leander J. De Bekker 
Contains more than 500 pages of PORTERS English. 


The Nashville Banner declares: ‘‘One could spend 
many hours lost, in the lure of this fascinating book.” 
Don’t miss it. “‘So fascinating one is tempted to read 
it straight through,” asserts the Hartford Courant. 


Cloth, $2.50; $2.64, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


IT2mo, 


By a Mother of Seven Children 


COMMON SENSE 
FOR MOTHERS 


On Bringing Up Your Children From 
Babyhood to Adolescence 


By MRS. JOHN S. REILLY 
Introduction by Dr. Charles Gilmore Kerley 


Covers every subject with which a 
parent is likely to be confronted, in- 
cluding the education of parents as 
well as children, with definite plans 
for improving the. understanding be- 
tween them. Mrs. Reilly is widely 
ea through her nation-wide radio 
alKs 


“Mts. 


Reilly’s advice is based on her own 
experience and it is practical in application 


and entertainingly expressed.’’—Boston Globe, 
$2.00; by mail, $2.14 
All Bookstores or the Publishers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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ong before the 
Christian Era eggs 
were used at the 
spring festivals of 
‘almost every nation, 
Vbeing the emblem of 
‘creation or regenera- were as follows: 


Missouri 
California 
Texas 
Illinois 


people presented each 
other with eggs as a 
Ysymbol of new life. 
The Hindus refused 
Ythem as food; the 
Greek Church forbids 
‘their use. To this day 
‘Hebrews continue to 
Jase them at the Pass- 
over season as an 
emblem of the “roll- 
Jing fate” of Israel. 
The ancient Egyp- 
cians and Persians 
aeid-many strange beliefs regarding eggs. 
‘some believed the world was hatched from 
Jar egg. One legend declares that a mighty 
Yoird appeared on waste waters and depos- 
ted a mammoth egg from which the world 
Wwas evolved; another says the bird laid the 
tee on the bosom of a god, the god dropped 
jt into the water, and it broke, the upper 
Npart becoming the sky, the lower part the 
@rarth. 
In Roman times, egg-games were the 
enter of new-year celebrations. The early 
lthristians continued this practise, and 
/olored the eggs red to symbolize the blood 
)\f the redemption. After the fourth cen- 
Yury the Church prohibited the use of eggs 
luring Lent, as well as other animal foods, 
ut the hens were heretical enough to keep 
in laying, and the accumulated eggs were 


Pennsylvania 
Minnesota 
Indiana 


According to 
reau’s report in 1930, the eggs pro- 
duced on all American farms in 
1929 numbered 32,276,628,000. Di- 
vided by the nation’s population, 
that means approximately 270 eggs 
per capita. 


te 
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8gs and Superstitions 


) Tho first a religious symbol, the egg later 
«quired a superstitious character. Eggs 
id on Good Friday were believed to have 
ne power to extinguish fire. To dream of 
me predicted trouble unless the shell was 
, Wiroken. Special virtues were assigned to 
ne last egg a hen laid, and strange love- 
wowers were credited to the first egg of a 
uilet: if a young man presented one to his 


) In many a part of England it is thought 
Iniucky to burn egg-shells; and a general 
Aq japerstition with the English, Irish, Dutch, 
it Germans is that the shell must be 
}-ushed after the egg is eaten, lest witches 
»se the shell for boats to sail the seas. (The 
“lish and Continental custom is to eat 
tft-cooked eggs out of the shell.) 

)\ /n interesting account of how chickens— 
ade thus the egg—were introduced into 
ope relates that the sport of cock-fight- 
| g2was chiefly responsible. This ancient 
#ost probably originated in India. From 
here it spread to Persia, then to Phenicia, 


Z; 
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Ege-Producing States 


According to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the ten 
leading egg-producing States and 
their production in dozens in 1929 


the 


Kaster, Festival-Time for the Ege 


‘But Long Before the Christian Era They Were Used at the Spring 
| Celebration of Almost Every Nation 


By Dorotuy Kirk 


to ancient Greece, to 
Rome, and across the 
Alps into the land of 
the Gauls and the 
Britons. 

To the “cocker,” or 
game-cock breeder, 
a debt of gratitude is 
owed for the things he 
learned about selec- 
tive breeding which 
were applied to im- 
proving the common 
stock of the country. 
He bred a vigorous, 
healthy bird, full of 
strength and courage. 
Later, when cock- 
fights were outlawed 
in England (during 
the reign of Queen 
Victoria) chickens 
were bred for the 
“fancier” for exhibition purposes. So, to the 
best qualities of the bird bred for battle 
were added those of the bird bred for art, 
both of which have contributed greatly 
to the bird which lays eggs for millions of 
breakfast-tables. 

As if the hens were aware they must 
provide bountifully for Easter Season, eggs 
are cheap and plentiful at this time of the 
year. In the United States, between March 
and June, inclusive, we have more than half 
the year’s total production, but, thanks to 
modern methods of refrigeration, these can 
be held over for consumption during the 
season of scarcity. 


188,336,000 
180,350,000 
159,422,000 
154,355,000 
136,830,000 
135,990,000 
135,542,000 
119,624,000 
107,304,000 
103,540,000 


Bu- 


Census 


How to “Boil” Eggs 


Eggs no doubt were one of the chief 
articles of diet of primeval man, who prob- 
ably ate them raw. The first cookery method 
on record is that used by Egyptian shep- 
herds, who cooked them without fire: the 
eggs were placed in a sling which they 
turned so rapidly that friction of the air 
heated them to the right degree. The first 
method of cooking with fire (a method still 
used in rural districts of foreign countries) 
was that of roasting in hot embers. To-day 
the most familiar method is “boiling,” and, 
to quote Ralph Waldo Emerson, “There is 
always a best method of doing everything, 
if it be only to boil an egg.” 

But we must disagree with the eminent 
essayist and philosopher to say that one 
would never really “boil” an egg. The 
water in which it is cooked should be kept 
below the boiling-point. 

To have perfect soft-boiled, or “soft- 
cooked,” eggs, as they should be called, put 
them into water which has reached the 
boiling-point, reduce the heat so that the 
water does not boil, and allow to stand for 
five to eight minutes, depending on the soft- 
ness desired. The important thing to re- 


member in all egg cookery is that a low | 


temperature is needed. 
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“Pardon me, but 
a dash of Wild- 
root will cleanup 
that dandruff.” 


Dow’ tlaugh reader. Like 50,000,- 
ooo other Americans, you probably 
have dandruff yourself. Let a daily 
Wildroot massage keep your scalp 
clean and your hair neatand healthy. 
Get the big low-priced bottle. Sold 
everywhere in U.S. and Canada. 


For healthy hair, use 


WILDROOT 
HAIR TONIC 


Money-back guarantee 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY is needed in every American home 


where education and culture are truly esteemed, 


INE, SIR! Thousands of men draw 

their hands appraisingly over a well- 
shorn chin and ask themselves that ques- 
tion each day. Men who are using the 
new Schick INJECTOR Razor will an- 
swer that question, “‘Fine, Sir!’”? Here’s 
a razor that’s really kind to your face. 
Here’s a nimble razor that gathers in all 
the stray whiskers, and yet is sogentle to 
that tender skin. There are no scars or 
chafed places on the face of the Schick 
INJECTOR Razoruser. There are plenty 
of blades with this razor. 20 of them 
come sealed in the INJECTOR ready 
for instant use. Ask your dealerto show 
you the Schick INJECTOR Razor. $1.50. 
This price includes Injector with 20 
blades. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
remit $1.50 to Magazine Repeating Razor 
Co., 929 Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn., together with the name of your 
dealer and a Schick Injector Razor 
complete with 20 blades will be sent 
to you promptly. 


Investment and 


Finance 


SEC Was the Winner in Wall Street 


Fundamentally, the Overturn of Stock Exchange Management Was a Victory for the Commis- 
sion; a Stock Market New Deal Is at Hand; Silver Price Inflation Ineffective 


With the decisive battle for Stock Ex- 
change control over, the significance of its 
outcome is apparent. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission has won. 

Nominally, and also practically, the vic- 
tors are Edward A. Pierce and those other 
front-rank stock-brokers who, with the 
Commission’s favor and perhaps the ap- 
proval of potent financial interests, have 
been the determined leaders of the Wall 
Street rebellion. The matter, however, goes 
deeper. The real, tho unclaimed, triumph 
is that of Chairman Joseph P. Kennedy and 
his fellows of the SEC over the Stock 
Exchange’s Old Guard, its outside sup- 
porters and its inside adherents. 

Stock-market management-reform and 
rehabilitation will now proceed mainly 
along the lines of SEC purpose. Conceiv- 
ably, there will be less need than anticipated 
for the house in Washington which the 
Stock Exchange is understood to have 
leased for use as headquarters there. 

Much of what has happened is mystery. 
The Old Guard surrendered quite surpriz- 
ingly, declining at last to put its strength to 
any conclusive test. Just why, is left to 
imagination. Only a few days before Presi- 
dent Richard Whitney withdrew from the 
contest for renomination a careful poll of 
nearly two-thirds of the Exchange member- 
ship showed a large majority of prospective 
Whitney votes, sufficient in ordinary cir- 
cumstances to make him the official nom- 
inee. 

Yet, for undisclosed reasons of its own, 
a necessarily well informed nominating 
committee stolidly disregarded the showing. 
Quite as stolidly, it continued to deny 
Whitney partizans renominations as Ex- 
change governors. Then, suddenly, the 
Old Guard saw light and capitulated. It 
stepped aside as it was being swept aside, 
and it somewhat saved its face by thus 
averting what might have become a destruc- 
tive Wall Street schism. But the forces 
which caused it to do so did not arise from 
the Stock Exchange floor. There was over- 
whelming pressure from without. 

In consequence of that pressure new ideas 
will presently prevail in stock-market man- 
agement. Approximately one-third of the 
men who will now direct Stock Exchange 
policies will be quite new to the job, and 
will represent protest against the long in- 
trenched old order. It is indicated that, 
including these, more than one-half—a 
majority—will aline as liberals in support 
of the reform and altered practises which 
are definitely in prospect. 


By Rosert WINSMORE 
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Charles R. Gay 


change’s new executive head, names his 
committees after his election next month. 
Stock Exchange policies are largely com- 
mittee-formulated, and readjustments will 
take shape in those smaller management 
units. With eight additional non-member 
Governors to be strategically placed, and 
with various new purposes in view, a con- 
siderable alteration of the present com- 
mittee picture is probable. 

Particularly significant will be the new 
personnel of the omnipotent Law Com- 
mittee. That supervisory body has long 
been regarded as the obstinate heart of Old 
Guard conservatism, preserved by the pres- 
ence, as members, of former Exchange 
presidents. But the tradition that has here- 
tofore so seated such elder statesmen is now 
in danger of violation. 

No less interesting to those whose busi- 
ness is the stock market will be the make-up 
and policy of the Exchange’s new Commit- 
tee on Public Relations. Many current 
Wall Street wos are blamed upon persis- 
tently inept handling of publicity and of 
the Exchange’s relations with the press, 
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rata 
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and there is wide demand for efficiency to 
promote recovery of public favor. 

The Whitney management was singularly 
prepared by the publicity problem, seem- 
ingly because it could not, or would not, 
adopt that simple policy of frankness which 
would have gone far toward solution. When 
turned to, a leading agency could suggest 
no better substitute for that than a distaste- 
ful campaign with paid advertising. A 
noted public-relations pilot made much the 
same recommendation, and was also re- 
jected. More recently there has been 
thought of employing an _ enterprizing — 
Ambassador of Good-Will such as, for in-- 
stance, Herbert Bayard Swope might be. 
But the problem remains, and it is one 
which the new Gay administration will be 
duty-bound to solve. : 

Various other significant committee 
changes are anticipated, and there is lively 
Wall Street interest in the coming distribu- 
tion of chairmanships. Gossip names the 
magisterial Business Conduct Committee as 
slated for much reconstruction, and _per- 
haps also the Committee on Arrangements, 
which is to the Exchange in many respects 
what a house committee is to a club. 

But minor details of the reform plans 
are of only neighborhood consequence. 
What is widely important is that a Stock 
Exchange new deal is now to be inaugurated 
in Wall Street under SEC supervision, with 
serious purpose to meet and allay the re- 
strictive distrust of a still bruised and 
disgruntled public. 


Higher Silver 


Time was when an arbitrary upward re- 
valuation of silver would have whipped the 
stock market into at least temporary activ-- ¥ 
ity. Last week Wall Street merely lifted a } 
skeptical eyebrow when President Roose- — 
velt jumped the Treasury’s buying price for 
newly mined domestic metal above seventy- 
one cents an ounce. A few mining stocks 
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The whole stock-market fraternity is 
awaiting disclosure of the scope of intended 
change. It will be at least partially re- 
vealed when Charles R. Gay, as the Ex- 
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sspurted but the general market was un- 
stirred. “Inflation?” Wall Street sneered. 
“So what?” 

Which serves to show again that, as a 
rallying-cry for speculators, “inflation” is 
mot what it used to be. Particularly is 
that true in respect of silver. Manipulation 
‘of the monetary value of that metal is 
<assumed to be for political, not economic, 
purposes. Save for speculation in silver 
jitself, the seeming probability of still higher 
quotations for it is given little attention by 
the rank and file. 

The indifference is not surprizing, since 
ihe initial marking up and nationalization 
fof silver by the Administration conspicu- 
Jously failed to accomplish any of the pre- 
idicted results. It did not lift commodity 
Jprices, enlarge the circulating medium, im- 
prove trade with the Orient, or even notably 
}stimulate the silver-mining industry itself. 
Nor, as so many newspaper editorials have 
recently pointed out, did it serve to check 
Ythe agitation for drastically inflationary 
silver legislation in Congress. 

It is abroad, not at home, that the boost- 
}ing of silver’s American price is most seri- 
Hously regarded. Its effect upon countries 
Jusing a silver currency is necessarily defla- 
tionary. China, struggling against that, has 
Jiatready imposed an export tax to prevent 
undue loss of silver. Mexico is facing sim- 
‘ilar need to avoid exportation of its pesos. 


Corporation Salaries 


One by one, but continuously, representa- 
Jvive corporations have been endeavoring to 
Yiorevent publication of officers’ salaries and 
‘ilirectors’ compensations which they have 
aad to disclose to the SEC in connection 
with applications for security-registry. 
) Last week, S. S. Kresge, chairman of the 
shain-store company which bears his name, 
}made strenuous objection to such publica- 
The Standard Oil Company of New 
‘Mersey “requested” that its disclosures be 
vithheld by the Commission. The Delaware 
& Hudson Company not only postponed the 
(iling of its salary list, but declared that its 
whole application for registry was inyolun- 
ary, and reserved the right to contest the 
onstitutionality of the law requiring it. 
Altho willing to accord the objectors a 
nearing, the SEC is frankly indisposed to 
}srant secrecy unless the circumstances are 
‘:xceptional. Its indicated attitude is that 
: corporation having securities listed for 
Youblic trading on the stock exchanges 
hould not be permitted to keep under 
over the payment of salaries, fees, bonuses 
-).nd the like which may very well have im- 
portant bearing upon net earnings. 


Merchandise Turnover 


| of merchandise in retail stores 
-as’ week increased 15 to 30 per cent. over 
Nhe previous week, and was 7 to 18 per cent. 
heve 1934 figures, Dun & Bradstreet re- 
vovt. Easter trade moved forward vigor- 
we ly, and the agency’s weekly review noted 
‘a complete transformation of sentiment 
Disethe hopes for a rather far-removed 
fuprovement were replaced by a realization 
yt the immediate future is to bring the 
‘Ttrpest rise that has been witnessed in 
oubiness in the last quarter of a century.” 


“King Cotton’s” Crisis 
New England and Dixie Governors 
Demand Action to Help 


“ce 

iho Threatened,” an editorial last 
week in the Portland (Maine) Evening 
Express (Rep.) was captioned. “A Blow 
at New England,” the Boston Post (Ind.- 
Dem.) observed, while the Boston Evening 
Transcript (Ind.-Rep.) warned: “Later 
May Be Too Late.” The call to action to 
help erstwhile “King Cotton” was sounded 
by the Independent Providence Journal’s 
“To the White House.” 

Thus New England, province of fabric 
mills, demanded alteration of the cotton 
processing-tax; echoes came from the 
“Land of Cotton,” such as the head-line 
“Desolating a Great Industry” over an edi- 
torial in the Charlotte Observer (Ind.- 
Dem.). New England and Dixie Governors 
united in an on-to-Washington lobby. 


Senate Inquiry 


Mills in North and South were shutting 
down, blaming increased labor and mate- 
rial costs under the New Deal, steadily- 
erowing Japanese competition with cheap 
goods, and a purportedly burdensome proc- 
essing-tax. ““Wallace’s Opposition” did not 
please the Manchester (N. H.) Union 
(Ind.-Rep.). 

While the Senate’s Agriculture Commit- 
tee began a two-week intensive investigation 
into the cause of the March cotton-price 
break, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York sent President Roose- 
velt a report warning of danger of collapse 
of the cotton-textile market and loss to 
America of supremacy in the industry. 

The Administration was urged to take 
prompt steps “to protect at least our domes- 
tic market for cotton textiles in the vital 
interest of American textile laborers and 
American cotton-farmers.” 


Foreign Competition 


“By restricting the output of cotton and 
artificially raising the price in the United 
States,” the report said, “the Government 
has driven foreign nations to other cotton- 
producing countries, of which there are 
fifty-nine, for their supplies of raw cotton. 
Our high prices, which are being sustained 
by government loans to growers of 12 cents 
per pound, naturally have induced other 
nations to raise more cotton. India, Egypt, 
and Brazil are reported to have made a 
marked increase in output and Russia has 
announced plans to export cotton. 

“Foreign cotton production and lower 
foreign prices have resulted in a decline of 
our cotton exports during the season Au- 
gust, 1934-January, 1935, to the remarkably 
low figure of 2,865,000 bales. This was a 
loss of 2,054,000 bales from the 4,919,000 
bales exported in the previous season. The 
foreign consumption of cotton, however, 
during this period increased.” 

The recent Executive order permitting ‘a 
reduction in maximum hours of operation 
of cotton-goods machinery, and a curtail- 
ment in the number of units operated, means 
still greater unemployment and reduced 
earning-power of workers, the report 
warned the White House. 
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Permanence 


Tx possessions 
which give us the most joy 
and satisfaction are those of 
permanent value, which can 
be treasured through years 
and perhaps generations. 


You can safeguard for 
yourself and your family the 
standard of living, the sur- 
roundings, the background 
which are part of their lives. 
Life insurance gives perma- 
nence to those things which 
make life worth living. Send 
for our‘ booklet which tells 
how. 


City) 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “Answer- 
ing an Important Question.” 


<& MA 


is furnished investment 
advisory service by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION, 120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Prospectus of The Maryland Fund may be 
obtained from your local investment house 


bd ° e 
Cassell’s New French Dictionary 
French-English and English-French. ‘‘Best in existence,’’ 
says Critical Review, Paris. Cloth, 1043 pp. Prepaid $2.68. 
Thumb index, 75c extra. Jull flexible leather thumb 


index, $6.00, prepaid. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave.,New York 


Get the New Book, ‘‘How to Speak 

E | D English Effectively,’”” by F. 4H. 
VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D. Corrects 

IN Y a U R wrong. pronunciation, 


misuses of words, helps 
build a vocabulary of 
strength, precision and 


charm. All _ book- 
stores. SLO sa Dy, 
mail, $1.89. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Weddings 


can be made conventionally correct in every de- 
tail if the persons concerned consult the ‘Blue 
Book of Social Usage '’— 


ETIQUETTE 


By Emily Post 


758 pages; crown 8vo. size; 19 pages on 
Courtships and Engagements; 39 on Wed- 
ding Preparations; 39 on The Day of the 
Wedding; full-page pictures of decorations 
for home and church weddings, with fron- 
tispiece of a ‘'Bride’s Bouquet."’ 

Cloth, 84; full leather, 87.50; postage, 18c 

extra. At Bookstores, or 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The Baby Bond, a Treasury Bulwark 


Dating From Early American History, This Device Has Been Called Into Use by the Various | 


Colonial, Revolutionary, and Federal Governments in Times of Financial Stress 


By R. A. Barry 
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Bond of the American Revolution. 
to identify the bond with a stub in the record-book at the time of redemption 


Sales of United States Baby Bonds for the 
month of March totaled $38,012,982, accord- 
ing to the report of the Post Office Depart- 
ment released on April 1. This figure rep- 
resents the purchase-price, the maturity- 
value amounting to $50,683,976. These 
bonds were placed on sale on March 1. 

The number of buyers was approximately 
70,006, and the average purchase $503, an 
increase of $65 over the average for the 
first fifteen days, thus disclosing an increase 
in the demand for the larger units. Post- 
masters report, however, that inquiries 
indicate that the smaller denominations 
are likely to grow in popularity. [Ex- 
planatory details of these “Savings Bonds” 
were printed in THE Literary Dicest for 
February 9 and March 9.] 

The baby bond is an old device in Amer- 
ica. It dates from early Colonial times, 
and has been called into use by the various 
Colonial, Revolutionary, and Federal Gov- 
ernments to tide over periods of stress due 
to wars or financial panic, from 1690, when 
Massachusetts issued notes to finance an 
expedition, to the present. 


“Not Worth a Continental” 


During the Revolution, the Continental 
Congress had no taxing power, hence had 
to depend on requests to the States to re- 
deem the paper money it issued. This the 
States were unable to do, with the result 
that this paper depreciated to two for one 
the second year, four for one the third year, 
sixteen for one the fourth, eighty for one 
the fifth, finally passing out of existence a 
year later, in 1781, at one thousand for one. 

“Not worth a continental” is a byword 
to this day. State emissions fared no better, 
and, together with those of Congress, cost 
the people upward of $400,000,000, causing, 
according to a financial commentator of the 
time, “more suffering than the arms or 
artifices of our enemies.” 

To finance the Revolution, both Congress 
and the States issued bonds, with no se- 
curity except the promise to pay. 
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The first money stringency after the 
formation of the Federal Government came 
with the failure of Congress to renew the 
charter of the United States Bank, and the 
outbreak of the War of 1812. To finance 
the War, and provide a circulating medium, 
Congress authorized the Treasury to issue 
several series of one-year notes bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 5 2/5 per cent.—one 
and one-half cents a day per $100—in 
denominations of $100 and up. 

Some $36,000,000 thus were issued from 
1812 to 1815, but all notes were retired soon 
after the War. Again, in the panic year 
of 1837, an expedient similar to that of 
1812 had to be adopted. 


Secession War Finance 


The beginning of the Mexican War, in 
1846, was financed by the same types of 
notes, some bearing interest at 5 2/5 per 
cent. and others one-thousandth of one per 
cent. with minimum denominations of $50. 
In 1847, a new issue was made at 6 per cent. 
All bonds were refunded by 1850. 

The panic of 1857 brought forth a new 
issue of one-year $100 6 per cent. notes 
which had to be renewed from year to year, 
and, finally, were refunded at the outbreak 
of the War between the States. 

With the coming of the War, and its 
great financial problems, measures more 
drastic than ever before considered had to 
be put into effect. Specie payments were 
suspended in December, 1861. 

Unsecured Treasury bills were considered 
unconstitutional, but, as a War necessity, 
the law authorizing the “greenbacks” was 
passed amid free predictions on the part of 
many Congressmen that such a law signaled 
the knell of government credit, and, pos- 
sibly, of the Government itself. In all, 
$450,000,000 in “greenbacks” were issued 
during the War, which, in 1864, had depre- 
ciated to 38.7 cents on the dollar. 

From this low point they ¢ gradually in- 
creased in value until specie payments were 
resumed on January 1, 1879, 


From a modest $65,000,000 in 1860, the}; 
public debt increased by leaps and bounds 5) 
until it reached a maximum of $2,846,000,- |! | 
000 in August, 1865. Of this entire amount, | 
about 38 per cent. was in three-year bonds )/: 
which existed in denominations as low as) + 
$10. These were the compound interest |) 
notes, and the famous seven-thirties. 

The compound interest notes had the!) 
appearance of ordinary bank-notes. They) 
were in denominations of $10 up and bore)! 
on their backs an interest table showing}/) 
the value of the note by six-month periods \(/ 
to maturity to enable the holders to quickly +> 
fix their value while in circulation. 

The seven-thirties, so called from their 
interest rate of 7.3 per cent.—two cents a >) 
day on $100—were small coupon bonds in) = 
denominations from $50 up with proxi 

(s) 


payable semiannually. In all, approxi-'> 
mately $830,000,000 were outstanding in’ ° 
1865, and it was the issuance of a large |): 
part of them, in that year, that enabled the’ 
Government to meet the expense incident >! 
to disbanding the Army. 


For Public’s Benefit 


These bonds bore coupons payable semi- 
annually, and were free of all taxes. 


2% per cone and were free of all taxes. |, 

The World War, in 1917, brought forth: 
the Liberties, five issues in all, with interest 5 
from 31 per cent. to 434 per cent., and vari- | 
ous maturities and call-dates to 1947, all+ 


Banks of New York and Chicago. These» 
bonds bore coupons, and had various tax-§ 
free privileges. | 

In addition to the regular Liberties, 
twenty-five-cent War Savings Stamps were} 
issued which were exchangeable into War 
Savings Certificates. There were two series : 
of the latter, 1918 and 1919, costing initially | 
$4.12, which, with compound interest, | 
amounted to $5 at maturity five years later. i! 
The plan of payment of these, the smallest | 
of the baby bonds, is the offe-adepted for | 


the current issue. 


[This article was compiled, in part, from” 
the records and specimens of the various » 
bonds in the Chase National Bank, New) 
York, Collection of Moneys of the World, 


Farran Zerbe, Curator—Eniror. | 
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i contributions which the taxpayer may 
Tage made to State unemployment funds un- 
leg State unemployment compensation laws,’ 


elected by the banks. The Committee removed the author- 
ization of national mortgage associations to increase note 
issues from ten to fifteen times the value of capital stock, 


Senate’s special committee investigating munitions with the 
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No, Thanks.—TrAvELER—‘“Can 
I get anything to eat in this dump?” 
Waiter—“Yas, sah, you kin.” 

TRAVELER—‘“Such as what?” 
Waiter—‘“Such as it is, sah.”— 


Pathfinder. 


Poser.—“Why does a woman say 
she’s been shopping when she 
hasn’t bought a thing?” 

“Why does a man say he’s been 
fishing when he hasn’t caught any- 
thing?”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Help!—“Where is Jimmy this 
afternoon?” 

“Tf he knows as much about 
canoes as he thinks he does, he is 
out canoeing, but if he doesn’t know 
any more about it than I think he 
does, he’s swimming.” —Grit. 


_Shoot!—“Are all the 
cameramen here?” 
“Yes, your honor.” 
“Lights O.K.?” 
“Yes, your honor.” 
“Sound O. K.?” 
“Yes, you honor.” 
“Good! Then let justice take its 
course.”—Montreal Daily Star. 


news- 


It’s Odd.—Kinp Gent—“Do you know 
what happens to little boys who smoke?” 

SmaLt Boy—“Yes, Ido. Why every time 
they go anywhere to have a quiet smoke, 
they get bothered by rude old men.”-— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


Back-Seat Drivers.—JupceE—“Who was 
driving when you hit that car?” 

Marine (triumphantly, about three 
sheets in the wind)—“‘None of us, judge; 
we was all sitting in the back seat.”— 
U.S.S. Pennsylvania Keystone. 


QObviously.— “My poor husband was a 
wonderful artist,” sighed the landlady as 
she hacked at the pie-crust, “and always 
said he found inspiration in my cooking.” 

“A sculptor, I presume,” said the gloomy 
boarder, surveying his bent fork.—Van- 


couver Province. 


The Bright Side.—Waiter, these are 
very small oysters.” 

eS msi 

“And they don’t appear to be very 
fresh.” 

“Then it’s lucky they’re small, ain’t it, 
sir?” —Tit-Bits (London). 


Sleep at Twice the Price.—Visitors to the 
house in the daytime made so much noise 
that the night nurse could not get sufficient 
rest to prepare her for her work. 

One day she happened to mention this to 
the doctor; who wrote a large notice with 
the words: “Please remember the night 
nurse,” and placed it on the hall table. 

Next evening, when she came on duty, she 
found, beneath the notice, a shilling, a six- 
pence, and a few coppers!—Liverpool Ex- 
press. 
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??? 


“Good gracious, Florrie, there’s a centipede! 


—The Humorist (London) 


How About Sore Throat? 
banker was being called upon by a delega- 
tion from a charitable institution. He in- 
structed his secretary to make up some 
excuse for not seeing them. 

“Y’m sorry,” she informed the delegate, 
“but Mr. Smith can’t see you. He has a 
sprained back.” 

“Well,” said the delegate, “go back and 
tell Mr. Smith that I didn’t come here to 
wrestle with him,-but to speak with him.” 
—New York Sun. 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


Bottoms Up!—Selma High Ball Team 
Starts Work.—Head-line in Montgomery 
(Ala.) paper. 


News. 


Altho the fire department was 
soon on hand no damage was done— 


Ogdensburg (N. Y.) paper. 


Every Car for Itself.—The machine 
wrapped itself around the police and slid 
to earth——=Scranton (Pa.) paper. 


Please Pass the Pi.—A delicious Inncly. 
composed of kafe-kuchen hablovacky anv 
bram-pointed- p900s nN i -eonnTAQ™ 
bory was served.—Crete (Neb.) paper. 


Let Him Stay There.—An amnesia vi~ 
tim, believed to be the pest B J— 
S—, has been found in Tishoming» 
Okla.—Columbia (Ore.) paper. 


See?—Ben Johnson put it well: 

“Out of clothes, out of countenance; out 
of countenance, out of translated ene cmt 
cmfwyb of wit.”—Seattle paper. 


On Your Way! — Manacer—}} i 
“From your references I see you’ve 
had four places in the last month.” }{; 

AppLicaNnt—“Yes, sir, but thatji- 
shows how much in demand I am.” | 


—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 


His Specialty W arpEN—“ Wel! 
must set you to work. What can} 
you do?” 

Forcer—“Give me a week’s prac-}): 
tise and I will sign your checks for}/ 
you.”—Philadelphia Evening Bulle- hy 
tin. 


Alas!—Mrs. ’OpKins—“You’re}) 
not lookin’ too ’appy, Mrs. ’Iggs?”}ea 
Mrs. *Iccs—‘“No, it’s this ’eref} 
uncertain weather. One day it’s ’ot} 
and the next it’s cold; yer never}/ 
know wot to pawn.” — Pearson’s}<: 


Weekly (London). 


And Then She Said—.—Mrs.})/ 


(sternly to husband arriving at 
3)—“What does the clock say?” 
Mr. (genially)—“It shay ‘tick-fiy 


bow,’ an’ the li'l pshy-cat shay 
‘meow-meow.’ ”—Bystander (Lon 
don). 


Much to Learn.—Two Scotchmen were} 
watching a football game; one had a bottle,ti¢ 
the other had only a thirst. The bottleji: 
man was talking very largely about his 
knowledge of the game and what a finef 
player he was himself. . 

During the conversation he helped him-}i: 
self very liberally to the contents of his} © 
bottle, whereupon the thirsty one said :fis 
“Weel, I notice ye’re a fine dribbler, bu 
yere nae guid at passing.”—Humorist\\t 
(London). | 

i 


No Place Is Safe.—Boy, 13, Hit by 
Truck On Road to Recovery.—Head-line inly 
Newark paper. | 


They Grow Them Now.—It was statedip 
that the $3 coins have not been mine 
since 1889.—Boston paper. 


He'll Support Himself.—“Wilt thoull! 
stake this man ‘co be thy wedded husband? rae | 

“No!” Philomena replied with stat : 
emphasis. And she ran out of tiie - 


AT VW 7 : 0 
; paper. 


pee SIS OO, SINE IR A 


OD VALS, COSTAE TE 


— ie 


ner called’ out the Natimai Guard ‘inuarsaay 
night sons, kidnaped seven men, stole a 
least four Seine and overwhelmed ¢ 


posse of 30 men in a mad dash for safety. 
Baton Rouge paper. 


